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How Good Is John Ciardi? 

How Should Students Read a Novel? 
How Does Grammar Mean? 
How Useful Are Standardized Tests? 
Are Junior Books Improving? 


Can Students Understand Modern Poetry? 
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Two helpful tools for junior-senior high school students— 


THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
ha ADVANCED JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


FOR GRADES 9-12 


What makes these dictionaries right for students? 


They meet students’ vocabulary needs... 

At each grade level, these dictionaries give students the word help 
they’re looking for. The Advanced Junior Dictionary contains 68,500 
entries, 86,338 meanings; the High School Dictionary contains 
80,600 entries, 101,394 meanings. 


Definitions are clear, complete, and understandable... 

The definitions are written in language students can understand, 
and the information in them is up to date. Illustrative sentences 
help clinch meanings. 


Entries are easy to find... 

In the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries all entries—names of people 
and places, words recently added to our language—are arranged in 
a single alphabetical list. 


The pronunciation key is easy to use... 

A short pronunciation key at the foot of every right-hand page 
gives on-the-spot help with pronunciation, key words students are 
sure to know and be able to pronounce. 


And there’s help in building dictionary skills... 

A manual on “How to Use a Dictionary,” bound in the front of 
the Advanced Junior and High School Dictionaries, gives students 
specific directions for finding and using every kind of information 
in the dictionaries. 


For more information about the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary Program, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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FOUR COMPLETE GREAT NOVELS 
IN EACH VOLUME 


FOUR COMPLETE WORLD NOVELS, 
Loughlin and Popp 


Tolstoy’s Master and Man, Mann’‘s Tonio Kréger, 
Giiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra: Shadows on the 
Pampas, Guareschi’s The Little World of Don Camillo. 
(Complete) Teacher’s manual available. 


‘FOUR COMPLETE AMERICAN NOVELS, Beckoff 


Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables, Mel- 
ville’s Benito Cereno, James’ Washington Square, 
Hersey’s A Single Pebble. (Complete) Teacher's 
manual available. 


FOUR COMPLETE ENGLISH NOVELS, 
Feigenbaum 


Austen’s Persuasion, Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, 


Conrad’s Typhoon, Godden’s The River. (Complete) 
Teacher’s manual available. 


FOUR COMPLETE MODERN NOVELS, Popp 


Sneider’s The Teahouse of the August Moon, Kantor’s 
The Romance of Rosy Ridge, Richter’s The Sea of 
Grass, Innes’ The Wreck of the Mary Deare. (Com- 
plete) Teacher’s manual available. 


FOUR COMPLETE CLASSIC NOVELS, Feigentzaum 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
Hale’s The Man Without a Country, Twain’s The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer. (Complete) Teacher’s manual 
available. 


LOBE BOOK COMPANY e 175 Fifth Avenue » New York 10, N_Y. 
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Introducing 
transformational 
grammar 


Elementary and secondary 
school textbook catalogs are 
available from School Depart- 
ment offices in: NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
BURLINGAME 


Paul Roberts’ Patterns of English became, almost 
at the moment of publication in 1956, probably the 
most talked-about English textbook to appear in 
decades. It was the first high school textbook based 


on structural linguistics. 


Pioneering once again, Roberts has drawn upon the 
newest approach to language, an approach that is 
having a tremendous impact on linguistic thinking. 
His new book—English Sentences—is based upon a 
simple idea: there are a few basic sentence patterns 
in English and complicated sentences are generated 
from these simple ones through the application of 
one or more mechanical operations called transfor- 
mations. Teaching not something new or different 
but revealing to the student how he can make better 
use of what he already knows about his own lan- 
guage, English Sentences shows the student how to 
avoid the most common structural errors of writing. 


English Sentences has just been published. It is 
probable that it will be widely discussed. You will 
want to examine a copy and decide for yourself 
about the merits of this completely new approach 
to grammar. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WO RLD, Inc 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 1-12 


ELEMENTARY: BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / LANGUAGE WORK- 
BOOKS / BASIC SPELLING PROGRAM / SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MATERIALS 


SECONDARY: BASIC READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS / BASIC 
READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS FOR SLOWER READERS / 
BIOGRAPHIES / BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS / DRAMA COLLECTIONS 
/ ESSAY COLLECTIONS / NOVELS / NOVEL COLLECTIONS / POETRY 
COLLECTIONS / SHORT STORY COLLECTIONS / BASIC GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION SERIES / BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOK SERIES / PROGRAMED GRAMMAR 
TEXTBOOKS / DEVELOPMENTAL READING TEXT-WORKBOOKS / SPEECH 
TEXTBOOKS / WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS fi 


proudly presents the second annual 


ANTA| SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED PLAYS 
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Beene DISTINCTIVE LAYS ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
edited and with Introd ctions by Willard Swire, Executive 
Director of “T he American National Theatre and Academy.” — 
“Prologue To Glory’ by E. Pp. Conkle depicts a youthful 
Lincoln at the threshold of greatness, making the decisions — 
which would dictate the course of his future life. “Abraham 
Lincoln,” by the d stinguished English pla wright 
_ Drinkwater, vividly portrays the mature man and president 
suffering his nation’s most profound agony. 


THREE PLAYS ABOUT DOCTORS 
edited and with Introductions by Joseph Mersand, Past Presi- 
dent of the NCTE. W °656-60¢) 
Three world-renowned playwrights, Henrik Ibsen, Sidney 
Kingsley and Sidney Howard here present men of science as 
the chief characters in “An Enemy Of The People”—“Men In 
White”—and “Yellow Jack.” Joseph Mersand, in his intro- 
ductions, contributes valuable biographical notes about the 
authors and contemporary critical reactions to the three plays. 


edited an with an Introduction by Helen Gau Professor 
and Director of Drama at ‘St. Joseph's Collége, Hartford, 
Connecticut. (W+654- 60¢) 
“The Cid” by Pierre Corneille—“The Would-Be Gentleman” 

by Moliére—“Phaedra” by Jean Racine—“Athaliah” by Jean 
Racine. 


‘FOUR CLASSIC FRENCH PLAYS te 


Other Washington Square Press ANTA Plays available: 


THREE COMEDIES OF AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE 
edited and with Introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W ° 651-60¢) 
“Life With Father”’—“I Remember Mama’—“You Can’t Take It With You.” 


FIFTEEN AMERICAN ONE ACT PLAYS 


edited and with Introductions by Paul Kozelka (W * 650-60¢) 

THREE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN REALISM 
edited and with Introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W + 652-60¢) 

“Idiot’s Delight”—“The Time Of Your Life”—“Street Scene” 

THREE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 

edited and with Introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W *653-60¢) 
“Golden Boy”—“High Tor”’—“The Magnificent Yankee” 

The American National Theatre and Academy, congressionally chartered and 
independently financed, join with Washington Square Press to extend the living 
theatre fo the widest possible audience. The volumes above, and the con- 

fal tinuing ANTA Series volumes to be published yearly are prepared by the 
ANTA Editorial Committee: 

fal For examination copies of any of the above and our new catalog of educational paperbacks write to: 
Educational Division, Washington Square Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
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The first complete four-year 
literature program in paperback! 


LITERARY HERITAGE 


THE BASAL TEXTBOOKS 


Each of these sturdily bound volumes con- 
tains a collection of unabridged literary selec- 
tions together with study helps and questions. 
The basic program provides a complete litera- 
ture course for each year, but the volumes may 

rearranged to suit the exact needs of any 
particular curriculum. 


THE TEACHERS MANUALS 


Comprehensive manuals, one for each year. 
provide background information, biographica 
notes, suggested procedures for introducing an 
analyzing each selection, suggestions for adapt- 
ing the contents to groups of different abilities, 
discussion questions, objective and essay test 
questions, and bibliographies. 


MONOGRAPHS FOR TEACHERS 


Special monographs (such as Teaching the 
Novel), each dealing with a particular type of 
literature and covering the entire high school 
course, will be published from time to time. 
These monographs enrich the program with 
teaching outlines for other literature that is 
peter we in inexpensive commercial paperbacks. 


Write for further information to: 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


The first complete four-year 
literature program in paperback! 


LITERARY HERITAGE 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLASSIC NOVELS 


These colorful, paperback school editions of 
classic novels add scope and additional flexi- 
bility to the basic ou. Each volume pre- 
sents a single unabridged novel and learning 
aids including cou helps, study ques- 
tions, and projects. Any of the novels may be 
used in any grade. 


Each novel is also accompanied hy ho 


ground information covering the novel—style, 

setting, and over-all intention—as well as the 

novelist’s life and works. General critical com- 

ments on the reading of novels explain struc- 

ture, setting, plot, character development, 
eme, style. 


Unabridged classic novels in the LITERARY 
HERITAGE Series are: 


© Tom Sawyer e The Red Badge of 
@ Silas Marner Courage 
© The Call of the Wild @ Pride and Prejudice 


e Huckleberry Finn © Treasure Island 
@ The Return of e A Tale of Two Cities 


the Native e The Scarlet Letter 


Write for further information to: 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


arresting new development 
literature 


For generations it 
has been known that 
the dual function of 
reading for children is 
to entertain and stimulate 
the growing mind. Now 
an entirely new publishing 
idea directly fulfills these 
twin aims. Each set of 
Companion Books 
consists of: 


1. a work of fiction with an 
interesting background of time 
and place intended to arouse 
the young reader’s interest 

in a new subject. 


2. a work of non-fiction on 
the same subject to begin the 
satisfaction of that interest. 


The volume of fiction is always an outstanding work by a well-known author—mem- 
orable stories full of incident designed to seize the youngster’s imagination. The non- 
fiction volumes are specially commissioned works heavily illustrated to catch and 
hold the interest generated by the fiction. Published in pairs, in sturdy library bindings, 
Companion Books will be edited by Nancy Faulkner, author of such outstanding 
juveniles as Rebel Drums and Sword of the Winds. Mary V. Gaver, Professor at the 
Graduate School of Library Service at Rutgers University, is consulting editor for 
Companion Books. 
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A typical spread 
from The Glorious 
Hussar by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle 


A typical spread 
from Sabres of 
France: The 
Napoleonic Wars 
by James Finn 


The first four sets of COMPANION BOOKS, all to be published this November: 


THE GLORIOUS HUSSAR 

by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

G.B.S. called the Gerard stories the best thing Conan 
Doyle ever did. By turns breathtaking and hilarious, they 
are incomparable adventures which rank among the 
greatest of Napoleonic romances, 


SABRES OF FRANCE: 


The Napoleonic Wars « by James Finn 

A concise and dramatic account of Napoleon’s meteoric 
career which can be read both independently as a history 
of the Napoleonic era and as a vividly authentic back- 
ground to the exploits of Doyle’s fictional hero, 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA 

by G. A. Henty 

One of the best of the famous Henty series. A dramatic 
personal adventure during the great struggle for domina- 
tion of the American continent. 


BATTLE IN THE WILDERNESS 

by Konrad Kellen 

Why the French and Indian War and Wolfe’s great 
victory at Quebec are so important is made brilliantly 
clear for young readers in this fine history. 


IN THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE 


by Thomas Janvier 

Thousands of readers have enjoyed Janvier’s adventurous 
tale of the discovery of a lost Aztec city by modern 
explorers. A volume of vivid fiction which should capture 
the young mind. 


THE WORLD OF THE AZTECS 

by Elizabeth Gresham 

Elizabeth Gresham’s absorbing book supplements and 
brings up to date Janvier’s archaeology. 


> 


THE KNIGHTS AT BAY 

by Philip Lindsay 

A stirring historical talé of how, in 1565, the Knights of 
Malta repulsed an attempted Turkish invasion of their 
island and, in doing so, saved Western Europe. 


THE FIGHTING MONKS 

by Richard Horchler 

The exciting story of the Knights of Malta, their origin 
during the Crusades, It illuminates the Middle Ages, 
clarifies the Crusades and illuminates the spirit of the 
Knights themselves. 


Each Companion volume 7” x 10” * Each fiction volume 256 pages 
Each non-fiction volume 128 pages * All volumes lavishly illustrated in color 
Library binding $7.50 (set of two) each volume $4.00 * Ages 12 and up 


Companion Books are published by = 
WALKER AND COMPANY, 75 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 74S 


In Canada: George J. McLeod Limited, Toronto 2B 
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In classical mythology the 


pple 
which Paris waa to 
Aphrodite was the symbol of 
love and — In present 
times the apple as a gift 
to the ie still carries 
a pleasant connotation. 


We cannot guarantee apples for you from your students, 
but we can assure you that 


SPEECH IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


will help make teaching speech easier and more fun! 


The portfolio contains a series of 12 articles reprinted from 
the ENGLISH JOURNAL and other easiiee and re- 
vised especially for this publication. 


Included are articles on the curriculum content, goals, in- 
terview skills, interpretative reading, teacher preparation, 
and the evaluation of oral communication. 


Robert A. Bennett, editorial chairman 


Order from: THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Compare!... 
see for yourself 


why READING. 
_RATEOMETER 


| 7 has led all | 
reading aids 
| since 1953 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 
speed scales. 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach Qply the Rateometer 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven has a heavy duty 
RATEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime Leciri . 
protection. Its speed can never vary, because its reat mater 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in 49! to those used 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
pendability has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
devices. 


RATEOMETER in reading research programs. 
3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RATEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 
home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 
comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 
half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
speeds. Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 
three speed ranges to meet every need. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Mail orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Court Dept. Y112 Chicago 5, Ill. 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 
Standard range 5-9 units 35.95 
70-2500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL B 1-4 units 39.95 
Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 
20-500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL C 1-4 units 42.95 
Faster range 5-9 units 33.65 
140-5000 words/min. 10 or more 36.50 
When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


10% Discount on School Orders 
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af Poetry by Committee 


‘Le holidays are almost here, and perhaps there is time for a foolish little fantasy 
of ours. What would happen, we have sometimes wondered, if the poet were an 
“organization man”? We have committees for everything else these days, why not 
poetry by committee? Couldn’t a gathering of famous poetg “group think” a poem? 


Now we have run across the as yet unpublished results of just such a collaborative 
effort. On the whole we're afraid it proves that in poetry, as in lion-taming, one head 
is better than two. But we thought you might like to guess the members of the 
committee, each of whom contributed a line. Their names are printed in proper 
sequence at the bottom of this page. They could not, alas, agree on a title for their 
work, 


Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear A few strong instincts, and a few plain rules, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir, One wise man’s verdict outweighs all the fools’, 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. For tyme ylost may nought recovered be. 


They also serve who only stand and wait, A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
For man is man and master of his fate, Hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever? 
Secure, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. I shall never be friends again with roses. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, To see a world in a grain of sand, 
Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, I met a traveler from an antique land; 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. Sam of course is at home in London, 


You will find samples of their individual masterpieces in the Reading for Enjoy- 
ment Series—and we'll wager a Christmas tree that if your students are presently 
using these fine anthologies they'll be able to identify many members of our special 
holiday “poetry committee”! 


The collaborators, line by line, are: Shakespeare, Poe, Pope, Milton, Tennyson, 
Samuel Johnson, Thomas Gray, Goldsmith, Arnold, Wordsworth, Browning, Chaucer, 
Keats, Julia Crawford, Swinburne, Blake, Shelley, and T. S. Eliot. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Editorial Office: Boston 7 
Regional Sales Offices: 


NEw york 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


December 1961 


Vol. L 


No. 9 


The Poetry of John Ciardi 


James G. Southworth 


Widely known and debated as critic, John Ciardi is much less known and largely 
unevaluated as poet. Professor Southworth, Head of the Department of English 
at the University of Toledo, examines Ciardi’s subject matter and craftsmanship, 
finding him “at the crossroads of his career.” 


Some poetry is easy to write about; 
some is not. That of John Ciardi is 
not. The difficulty is not that of inter- 
pretation of any single poem because, 
for the most part, a few readings are 
enough to clear up any one poem’s 
obscurity. The difficulty is of a different 
sort—that of a synthesized evaluation. In 
other words it is the problem of evalu- 
ating a poet rather than a poem. The 
careful reader senses unresolved inner 
conflicts in Ciardi’s work. There is, for 
example, the conflict between the roman- 
tic and the realist; between the man need- 
ing solitude and the man requiring an 
audience; between the man proud of his 
immigrant family and the compulsive 
drive of the man struggling against a 
sense of inferiority because of that 
family; between the man of feeling and 
the man of thought; between the poet’s 
theory and his practice. 

Ciardi’s first volume of poetry—Home- 
ward to America—is not only an out- 
standing achievement from the point of 
view of youthful quality, but in it Ciardi 
touches upon most of the subjects treated 
in his later poetry; as well as his contra- 
dictory attitudes toward some of those 
subjects: anti-materialism, his immigrant 
background, imagination, _ intellectual 


courage, love, nature, patriotism, political 
convictions, and realism. All these are 
important in shaping his humanistic ap- 
proach. The essential difference between 
this and the later volumes is the greater 
degree to which Ciardi permits his feel- 
ings to control his expression, his greater 
surface lyricism. Later the rhythms be- 
come more taut, a little drier, the feeling 
more restrained, the emotion more ma- 
ture. Whereas none of the early pense 
is obscure, several readings of a few in 
the later volumes fail to communicate 
the poet’s purpose. Some of his later love 
poems are more tightly metaphoric and 
therefore more difficult. 

Ciardi has enunciated as axioms for 
poetry three statements about its subject 
matter that immediately concern us: 
“Poetry should be about the lives of 
people,” “Poetry should be specific,” and 
“There is no subject not fit for 
and no word not fit for poetry.” 

With no attempt at completeness, and 
certainly with no thought of paraphrase, 
let us examine some of his subject matter. 
Inasmuch as the first poem in his first 
volume refers to his immigrant origins, 
let us begin there. Recognizing the cour- 
age required for his mother to leave Italy 
and to brave the steerage and the over- 
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crowded tenements for the sake of 
greater opportunity, Ciardi feels from the 
“high example of this earlier coming” the 
compulsion to evince the same courage 
in achieving a higher dynastic goal. 
Somewhat romantically, he says: “I have 
made a sextant of heart/and nailed my 
bearings to sun” although he was far 
from the “hoped-for land” (“Letter to 
Mother’). The same romantic aura hangs 
over “Letter for Those Who Grew Up 
Together,” an aura which he tends to dis- 
pel in “The Night Lies” when he realizes 
that mind must be “cubic hard” and that 
one must face life realistically. Or as he 
says in “Anonymous”: “The hardy heart 
must come prepared/With more than 
love to travel long.” Although reminis- 
cences of childhood, youth, and early 
manhood occur in many poems of the 
early volumes, it is not until in As If, in 
a somewhat lengthy section called 
“Tribal Poems,” that he discards his ro- 
mantic attitude toward his family and 
writes out much of his insecurity stem- 
ming from his origins. His honesty in 
these poems helps free him from a com- 
. pensatory overassertive ego. He recreates 
many incidents of childhood, of peasant 
superstitions, of his pride in the earth- 
liness of his father and mother, or of 
some sudden act (like the flight of star- 
lings) that made him aware of himself 
and of other miscellaneous incidents. Of 
these poems, many have a therapeutic 
value for the poet, but small survival 
value except as sociological or biographi- 
cal documents; little as poetry per se. 
Those to his father and mother have a 
depth not readily apparent. 


Poems on Love 


The knowledge of the poet derived 
from the “Tribal Poems” makes more 
understandable Ciardi’s poems on love. 
Particularly in 1 Marry You, he strives 
for a frankness somewhat akin to that of 
Benton’s This Is My Beloved, an attitude 
that contrasts strongly with the New 
England reticence of the proper Boston- 
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ians. In the early poems about love, 
“Valediction,” “Action and Epilogue,” 
and “Anniversary,” from Homeward to 
America, the emotion is more direct and 
less cerebral than that of the later ones 
among which are “To Judith Asleep” 
(first published in Live Another Day and 
again as Section ii from the group “To 
Judith” from As If and Sections iv and v 
from the same group and others first 
published in J Marry You). Judith is 
more than his wife; she is a symbol of all 
desired women. Probably because it 
is less sensuously passionate than others 
of the love poems but possesses a quiet 
inward depth “Most Like an Arch This 
Marriage” carries greater conviction and 
is the best of his love poems, analysis of 
which more properly belongs elsewhere 
in this essay. 

Although somewhat of a tour de force, 
“March Morning” reveals the power of 
love—in this case a smile from his wife 
at the window—to remove the ugly, dirty 
world from the husband’s vision. “The 
Stone without Edges” is an expansion of 
Ciardi’s statement about marriage: that 
no marriage is perpetually smooth, but 
that from the annoyances springs a deeper 
love. “That Summer Shore” further com- 
municates his feeling for his wife. Closely 
bound up with his love is the fear that 
death will terminate the relationship, a 
fear that haunts many of the poems. In 
several instances, Ciardi reveals a pre- 
dilection for the macabre and _ likes, 
metaphorically at least, “shelves of mouse 
turds, dusts, and dirty damps.” Does this 
predilection arise from a compulsive de- 
sire to show that he is strong, realistic, 
and not bound by the genteel tradition? 
“For My Son John,” for example, re- 
calls Gloucester’s remark about Edmund 
—“there was good sport at his making”— 
but it has an 1ll-concealed self-conscious- 
ness. 

Ciardi’s realistic attitude possibly arises 
from his realization of the danger of ex- 
cessive idealism. He not only tells a 
young American that “the world is not 
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the world you dream,” but that to cling 
to his bright innocence is to leave his 
“world to be undone” (“To a Young 
American the Day after the Fall of 
Barcelona’’). “Elaine” is a satirical state- 
ment of the same idea, as are several 
poems essentially political in outlook. 


Intellectual Courage 


Ciardi puts this ability to view life 
critically to excellent use as a positive 
force by buttressing his realism with an 
intense intellectual courage. “The Night 
Lies,” “Letter to J. R. R., the Last Tran- 
scendentalist,” and ““To One ‘Investigated’ 
By the Last Senate Committee, or the 
Next,” all from Homeward to America, 
comprise an early statement of his clear 
and courageous attitude. His intense 
interest in the world as it is and its 
meaning in the light of our new scientific 
knowledge prevents discouragement. In 
one poem he says “I believe the world to 

raise it” (“Thoughts on Looking into a 

hicket”) and in a second, “I practice 
the man in all,/clutching the world from 
the world to praise it” (“On Looking 
East to the Sea etc.”). To him no one 

riod is better than another and a man 
of character (a poet?) will be the same 
regardless of his time or environment 
(“A Sermon Beginning with the Portrait 
of a Man”): 


I ~~ are fools to think it. A house 
of fools. 

Paint him on any surface against what- 
ever 

world or wording and hang him any- 
where— 

there is still this man with the eyes he 
has earned 

quietly, in a contained imagination 

neither perfect nor in disorder. 

An effort of selection in its process, 

he forms an eye to look at the natural 
world. 


His courage is visible, in both his 
patriotic and political poems. Just as a 
convert to religion is often more intense 
in his faith than a person whose entire 
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life has been spent in the church (and 
Ciardi touches on this in “The Con- 
vert”), so often does an immigrant or the 
son of an immigrant evince a more active 
atriotism than one whose family has 
lived in America for generations. Ciardi’s 
atriotism is not chauvinistic; it springs 
om a sincere realization of what 
America has to offer. He urges his 
fellows to 


turn back and find 
Adventure natively. Bring home the lust 
The wanderers gave to sea and the flung 
wave-dust, 
And build it in the space 
Between the winter and the fireplace. 
(“Continent’s Edge”) 
It manifests itself, too, in those poems 
with a strong aap cast such as “To 
Westward,” “Letter to Virginia John- 
son,” “In the Year of Many Conversions 
and the Private Soul,” and others. It 
perhaps shows up best in his poems with 
a strong anti-materialistic bias. 


Attack on Materialism 


Every volume of Ciardi’s poetry con- 
tains attacks against the too-prevalent 
materialism of America’s culture, and 
these attacks take many forms: some- 
times head on, sometimes oblique, 
sometimes with all the force of a re- 
former, sometimes satirical. Since this 
materialism is not endemic to any one 
stratum of society, his attack may be 
general and implied (“The Coming”); 
against the average man in the street 


(“Biography,” “On the Year of Many 


Conversions etc.”); may have a political 
cast (“On Flying to a Political ven- 
tion”); or be a self-examination (“Poem 
for My Thirty-Second Birthday”); the 
celebration of the Christmas season (“A 
Christmas Carol,” “Christmas Eve”); 
symbolic (“The Hawk,” “Child Hor- 
vald to the Dark Torver Came”); 
religious (“Sunday Morning”); or as a 
warning to future ages (“Letters for the 
Next Time”). 
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Were the reader, however, to confine 
himself to the poems falling under the 
foregoing categories, even were he to 
include many of the poet’s war poems, 
he would have an inaccurate picture of 
Ciardi. As a poet, he is often at his best 
in those poems where his love and accu- 
rate observation of nature enhance the 
communicative power of his experience. 
I have already mentioned “The Hawk”; 
but it may be a gull (“Gulls from a Fan- 
tail”), a snowy heron (“Snowy Heron”), 
spring in its many moods (“Spring 
Song,” “Flowering Quince,” “March 
Morning,” “Morning in the Park”), even 
a cow (“The Cow”). 

Obviously Ciardi is not a poet of a 
few recurring ideas. He is gregarious and 
his poems reveal this characteristic. He 
may long for solitude and enjoy it when 
it comes, but he soon tires of it (“Letter 
from a Metaphysical Countryside”). If 
this were true in 1949, it is even more 
true today. 


Craftsmanship 


But what has Ciardi contributed to 
poetry as poetry and not as source ma- 
terial for the biographer, the psycholo- 
gist, and/or the social historian? Can the 
reader focus his critical eye on the 
individual poem and admire it as an 
entity in which the subject matter is the 
mere skeleton? Or does he commend the 
poet rather than the poem? Granted that 
the poet’s subject matter must not be 
trivial, and Ciardi’s is not, the survival 
value as poetry nevertheless lies in the 

em’s craftsmanship, the molding of 
idea into form. 

Although Ciardi makes occasional use 
of a rhymed stanza, his predilection is 
strongly against the use of rhyme in 
favor of rhythms that more obviously 
capture those of speech. The rhythms 
in Homeward to America, more tradi- 
tional than those in his later volumes, 
communicate a stronger sense of “heart,” 
and accomplish this effect, I think, 
through their more deliberate pace. With 
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“A Drive Through Spring” in Live An- 
other Day he introduces a different 
rhythm which is crisper, drier, more 
cerebral, and more matter-of-fact. 1 have 
already quoted three statements on the 
subject matter of poetry from the “Fore- 
word to the ei of (Some) General 
Culture” (Live Another Diy). A fourth 
is immediately pertinent. “The norm of 
English metrics,” he writes, “is the iam- 
bic pentameter line, but the best poetry 
is written less out of a strict observance 
of that line, than out of a sensitively 
trained memory of it with wide varia- 
tions in the number of light beats in a 
foot.” This statement is not wholly true. 
The norm of English metrics is not the 
iambic pentameter line as any careful 
student of English prosody knows, 
despite what many muddle-headed critics 
of the late nineteenth century repeatedly 
affirmed. The norm might seem to be a 
five-stress decasyllabic line, which is 
definitely not the same thing as calling 
it iambic pentameter. From the time of 
the i ae of a metrical prosody 
into England by Surrey, poets fought 
against the rising dominance of the iamb 
in poetry. That there are a great many 
purely iambic lines in poetry is of course 
true, because the nature of English 
syntax would lead to this. The systematic 
use of structure words (markers: your, 
will, in, an) give rise to the iambic pat- 
tern. But to say that such a line is the 
norm is to oversimplify a complicated 
subject, and to fail to understand intona- 
tion, stress, and the marker-headword 
relationship. Gascoigne fought against 
the gradual domination of the iamb and 
insisted that the use of other feet was 
necessary for subtle rhythms. Dryden 
also fought against this ever-growing 
dominance but maintained that the only 
requirement was that the metrical foot 
should consist of two elements. And it 
is true that the best poetry is not strictly 
iambic, nor was the earlier poetry before 
Surrey, any more than is much of our 
best modern poetry, conceived in feet. 
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Ciardi’s Line 


Although it is possible that Ciardi’s 
line is somewhat controlled by his sub- 
conscious memory of the five-beat line, 
his achievement is an extension of the 
freer line of contemporary poetry. It is 
doubtful if anyone deeply waged in the 
tradition of English poetry could ever 
wholly capture the music of pre-Surrey 
verse, particularly that of Chaucer. 
Ciardi’s verse is essentially a rhythmical 
verse varying from ten to seventeen syl- 
lables with five or six stresses as a basis. 
In order to achieve a satirical effect as 
in “Elegy Just in Case,” he uses a four- 
stress a-b-a-b stanza reminiscent of 
Eliot’s Sweeney poems. This dry, tight, 
trochaic movement is admirably suited 
to such a purpose. In fact, Ciardi’s best 
satirical verse (“New Year’s Eve,” “A 
Guide to Poetry,” “On a Photo of Sgt. 
Ciardi a Year Later”) depends heavily 
for its effectiveness on his use of rhyme 
and the lack of a fluid inward rhythm. 
In striving for the rhythms of contem- 
porary speech he often takes the easy 
way out, and by so doing keeps any 
poem from the ranks of the ay great. 
The effect is sometimes one of super- 
ficiality (“Prologue for a Play”). In 
place of poetry one finds rhetoric, and 
far too often. This is, of course, a sub- 
jective matter that each reader must 
decide for himself. More careful revision 
on the poet’s part would have resolved 
much of the 

In general the tone of the poems is 
right, but one poem, obviously a favorite 
of Ciardi’s, is not. This is “Chorus.” The 
children returning to their homes in the 
school] bus are singing “Old MacDonald.” 
At a precipitous turn in the road the 
defective brakes give way and the bus 
hurtles over the side of the road sending 
the occupants to their deaths. The inci- 
dent is horrible and the poet fails to in- 
ject a sense of the tragic into it. The 
rhythms are incongruous with the sub- 
ject and communicate a sense of joviality 


and triviality. Properly handled the 
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theme is capable of high tragedy. It re- 
sembles superficially the theme of Au- 
den’s “Musée des Beaux Arts” except that 
Auden by interpreting the story of Icarus 
from classic mythology as represented by 
Breughel achieves a communication in 
which mere horror has no place. In 
Auden’s poem the perfect fusion of the 
elements that make up a complete work 
of art communicates an experience of 
tragedy that far transcends the merely 
shock-effect of “Chorus.” 

In “The Convert” the problem is again 
one of tone, but in this case it is the 
question of the appropriateness of the 
image. The analogy is that of a convert 
to Catholicism with a passenger embark- 
ing on a ship. My first reaction was that 
the intention of the poem was satirical; 
rereadings make me question that inten- 
tion. Now, I am not sure. Does the poet 
aim at ambiguity, or is there an indecision 
in his own mind? The image of the altar 
candle as “one candle power lighthouses” 
is effective. 


Images 


One cannot call Ciardi a myth-maker; 
one can scarcely call him an image-maker 
although some of his images are excellent. 
As he drives along Boston’s north shore 
he speaks of “the mandarin festival of 
shore lights” which is evocative. In 
speaking of his love for his wife he speaks 
of himself as standing, “a spinning coin 
of wish and dread.” 

In order to make a fair appraisal of 
Ciardi’s images, however, as well as of 
his stature as a poet, it is important that 
we look closely at a few of his more 
successful poems. Let us select the four 
in which I think he most nearly effects 
a perfect fusion of thought and form. 
In two of them he comes close (“The 
Deaths about You When You Stir in 
Sleep,” “To Judith Asleep”); in two he 
succeeds (“Most Like An Arch This 
Marriage,” “Snowy Heron”). Ciardi’s 
practice of republishing in each succes- 
sive volume those poems of the previous 
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volume for which he obviously has the 
highest regard provides the critic with 
the external evidence for Ciardi’s self- 
criticism. 

“The Deaths About You etc.” com- 
municates the unparaphrasable experience 
of the lover so deeply in love that the 
thought that death can end this love is 
an ever-present fear. Bound closely to 
this I think is the feeling that follows 
the consummation of desire. Although 
some of the details are obscure the thing 
that binds the stanzas together is Ciardi’s 
prosodic device of the recurring sounds 
in “r,” frequently in assonance, but al- 
ways in consonance in the final words of 
lines 3 and 4 of each stanza. In the first 
six stanzas as well as the first half of the 
seventh the verbs are in the present tense. 
“Once past that fitful hour” when the 


deaths about them wake and become 
realities, “our best will be to dream of 
what we were.” “Were” is the single 
preterite. Apart from any idea of con- 


summation, however, I think the im- 
portant significance of the poem is the 
feeling of a deeply passionate man whose 
alert and observing mind never permits 
him wholly to surrender himself to his 
love. This is a state difficult for a woman 
to grasp. The poem fails to the extent 
that the reader is never quite certain that 
he has grasped the poet's intention. 
“To Judith Asleep” is universal. 
Written in unrhymed eight-line stanzas, 
no recurring sound ties stanza to stanza, 
and yet the connection is tighter than in 
“The Deaths About You etc.” The first 
stanza with its richly vivid images des- 
cribes the moonlight on the sleeping 
woman. When she silently and suddenly 
turns in her sleep, her movernent deeply 
stirs her husband watching her. The 
second stanza and the first six lines of 
the third speak of her as the symbol of 
woman who “drowns male centuries in 
[her] chiaroscuro tide/ of breast and 
breath.” The last two lines of stanza 3 and 
stanza 4 describe the ferment in the hus- 
band’s mind (bravo and monk”). In 
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stanza 5, seized by the fear that death 
might rob him of her, he would have her 
stir to reassure him that she lives. He re- 
gains his poise and confidence, convinced 
that “Time still must tick this is, I am, 
we are.” This is a crude paraphrase and is 
a desecration of the poem’s fall meaning. 
The imagery, texture of the verse, and 
the poem’s structure reveal what Ciardi 
is capable of doing when he devotes him- 
self to his task. Although clear in its 
statement I feel that stanza 5 is not equal 
to the rest of the poem. 

What Ciardi can do best reveals itself 
in another love poem, “Most Like an 
Arch This Marriage.” In addition to 
bolstering the feeling of the poem by the 
use of a four-line stanza a° - b® - b® - 
a®, the dominant image of the arch 
closely integrates the four stanzas. It is 
only by a happy marriage that man 
completes himself, experiences “half- 
heaven,” feels security. From each facet 
of the arch the poet creates an image that 
builds up the een power of a happy 
marriage by which man can fulfill him- 
self. A full explication of this poem is 
not here possible, but unerringly the poet 
builds up a powerful communication of 
all the things that make the ideal mar- 
riage. At least four sharp images con- 
centrated in the first four lines stress the 
salient characteristics: 


Most like an arch—an entrance which 
upholds 

and shores the stone-crush up the air like 
lace. 

Mass made idea, and idea held in place. 

A lock in time. Inside half-heaven un- 
folds. 


We have the strong support without 
burden, the complete fulfillment, the 
security, both present and future, and 
the bliss. The poet was wise to exercise 
control by speaking of it as “half-heaven” 
rather than as whole heaven. “Half- 
heaven” is a less evocative image, how- 
ever, than Muir’s “one step in Eden.” 
There is less exuberance than in “To 
Judith Asleep,” but the poem gains by 
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the greater discipline. In no other poem 
does Ciardi employ the objective cor- 
relative with such force and economy. 
Ciardi’s most perfect poem is probably 
“Snowy Heron,” consisting of only two 
five-stress stanzas, rhyming a-a-b-a- 
c - c. Again the concentration of images, 
in verse with a texture suitable to the 
subject, aided by the poet’s sharp obser- 
vation and intellectual courage combine 
to show what the poet is capable of when 
he concentrates his effort, has a firm 
grasp of his idea, and takes the time and 
trouble to give us his best. His use of 
cesurae is excellent. Here is the poem: 


What lifts the heron leaning on the air 

I praise without a name. A crouch, a 
flare, 

a long stroke through the cumulus of 
trees, 

a shaped thought at the sky—then gone. 
O rare! 

Saint Francis, being happiest on his knees, 

would have cried Father! Cry anything 
you please. 


But praise. By any name or none. But 
praise 

the white original burst that lights 

the heron on his two soft kissing kites. 

When saints praise heaven lit by doves 
and rays, 

I sit by pond scums till the air recites 

Its heron back. And doubt all else. But 
praise.’ 


“Cumulus,” incidentally, is one of his 
favorite over-worked words. 

Ciardi is, I believe, now at the cross- 
roads of his career. Were he to give 
himself the time he could make a valuable 
contribution to American poetry. Except 
for a very few poems, he has not yet 
produced enough work of expert crafts- 
manship to insure the longevity of the 
worth of what he has to say. “Snowy 
Heron” reveals that he has the ability. 
So, too, does “Fragments from Italy” 


‘Rutgers University Press, 1958. By permission 
of the author. 
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with its deep pathos. At the present time 
he is dissipating his energies and trying 
to be too many things to too many 
groups. He should be in less of a hurry 
to publish. He should, too, remember 
Auden’s statement that “Time . . . wor- 
ships language.” Interesting as his ideas 
often are—and he is rich in subject matter 
and not too narrowly egocentric—he has 
not heretofore been careful enough to 
supply the necessary craftsmanship for 
those ideas. And in no case has he been 
wholly successful in a poem of more 
than four stanzas. This should give him 
pause. He has been one of our most 
passionate voices against the materialism 
of the present age. Has he, however, un- 
wittingly placed himself in the ranks of 
those content to fight only the material- 
ism of the present day and not to be an 
ally of that minority that must fight it in 
the future? Were he to subject himself 
to severe self examination, he could pos- 
sibly do both. 

But will he subject himself to this 
necessary self-examination? Or has he 
chosen to follow a road only a little less 
materialistic than the one he attacks? His 
road is that of lecturer-literary editor- 
teacher. His latest volume, 39 Poems, 
largely satirical, often deeply perceptive, 
and inherent with the stuff of poetry, 
contains no poem that will withstand a 
sharp critical analysis, no poem in which 
the various elements of a poem are fused 
into really significant form. If his is a 
conscious choice of the. immediate 
plaudits of the uncritical I have no 
quarrel with him; but if he is not to 
descend into obscurity as a poet and 
ultimately be forgotten except for a pos- 
sible three or four poems which will find 
their way into various anthologies, it is 
time that he subject himself to a severe 
questioning of his motives, purposes, and 
goals, 


Modern Poetry and the Classroom 


Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. 


Is modern poetry too difficult, too obscure for high school students? The author 
thinks not. With reference to many specific poems by major modern poets, she 


illustrates her thesis that modern poetry may have special delights for young 


T. S. Eliot’s warning last year 

in his essay “On Teaching the Ap- 
preciation of Poetry,” it is a brave teach- 
er indeed who feels armed with enough 
enthusiasm and discrimination to intro- 
duce modern poetry into the classroom. 
One feels a sense of betrayal in doing so, 
somehow, as must those teachers who 
assign Shaw despite that fiery monarch’s 
aversion to “being taught.” 

While it is true that more and more 
modern poems are finding their way into 
secondary school anthologies, one won- 
ders just how many are “taking”—are 
going deep enough into the student’s 
consciousness to survive the summer 
vacation that ordinarily divides high 
school from college. A questionnaire 
given recently to ninety-three college 
women revealed that only Frost, Eliot, 
and Yeats among twentieth-century poets 
had made any distinct impression on 
them in high school classrooms. None of 
of these girls had so much as heard of 
H. D. at that time, and almost none, of 
Ransom, Tate, Williams or Shapiro. 
About a third, at graduation from high 
school, would have rated Frost as the 
greatest of modern poets, with Eliot, 
Sandburg, and Yeats as the next three 
choices, in that order; none would have 
selected Thomas, Stevens, Auden, Cum- 
mings, or Pound. The questionnaire was 
given to a cross-section consisting of 
members of all four classes. It revealed 
that no marked change in poetry tastes 
occurred in these students after having 
been in college for varying lengths of 
time: to the question as to which poet 


people. Sister Bernetta teaches at the College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 
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they now considered the greatest among 
moderns, the largest number of votes 
went to Eliot but Frost followed closely. 
Yeats, however, had climbed greatly 
in favor. Recall of titles read during 
high school days was for the most part 
restricted to the names of lyrics by Eliot, 
Yeats, Robinson, Frost, and Hopkins. 
Even such familiar poems as those by 
Housman had left little residue on the 
memories of this group of nearly a 
hundred college students, most of whom 
were of well over average ability and 
many of whom were majoring in Eng- 
lish. 

A similar questionnaire was adminis- 
tered at the same time to seventy-three 
high schoo] seniors with the result that 
Eliot and Frost tied for first place as the 
greatest, in their opinions, of modern 

oets. Fifteen students were unable to 
think of any person whom they could 
so designate. While the stature of these 
two top poets is encouraging, the nar- 
rowness of student acquaintance with 
modern poetry is not. One reason that 
the latter is so often an undiscovered 
country may well be that no poetry 
seems especially important to American 
youth and thus modern poetry is cut off 
from the roots essential to its enjoyment. 
Indeed, Eliot says in his article referred 
to above: “For without some knowledge 
of the poetry of the past and enjoyment 
of what we know, we cannot really ap- 
preciate the poetry of the present.”* 


“The Appreciation of Poetry,” The Critic, 
XVIII (April-May 1960), p. 78. 
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If we teachers, however, are willing to 
accept a challenge that perhaps we are 
now avoiding, it may be that contempo- 
rary verse will awaken in our students 
that enthusiasm which will lead them 
back to poetry of earlier periods and thus 
unlock for them all that poetry can mean 
by way of joy and an increased under- 
standing of their own inner and outer 
worlds. The English teacher, like every- 
one else, gets used to the familiar. Ex- 
periment has a hard time winning out 
over experience. Yet actually it is never 
too late to change and never too early to 
start bringing the approach to poetry up 
to date. 


The Problem of Choice 


Even the preschool child can and 
will respond to certain simple lyrics, 
such as Blake’s, which will be good prep- 
aration for more recent poetry. In the 
past, elementary school books, texts or 
otherwise, have featured the ephemeral 
—poems that talk down to the reader— 
rather than the permanent, which cause 
him to look up beyond the treetops at 
the mountains or into the starry king- 
doms of night. Yet these books could 
well have introduced children to Pound 
and Cummings, Langston Hughes and 
Carl Sandburg, Williams and Eliot—the 
last-mentioned, of course, as a cat-fancier 
and not as a psychoanalyst. 

To take an example from among these 
six, no one brings April so effectively 
into the classroom as does E. E. Cum- 
mings. From a few early-Renaissance 
ballads as. sung by Ed McCurdy on 
record, it is an easy step to “all in 
green went my love riding”—although 
this “literary” piece will not elicit the 
interest that “in Just-spring” does, with 
its little lame balloonman who whistles 
far and wee so that “eddieandbill,” 
“bettyandisbel” come running and danc- 
ing to see his gay merchandise. The ten- 
tative advances and retreats of April take 
on a new charm after a visual as well as 
auditory introduction to “Spring is a 
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perhaps hand.” Whicher re- 


marks in his antholo 12 American 
Poets that “All modernist poets outrage 
the orthodox,” but young people are 
more apt to be delighted than outraged 
when a Cummings poem like “stinging 
gold/swarms” or “look/pigeons fly” ex- 
plodes into vivid meaning for them, by 
the mental (or blackboard) addition, 
trial and error method, of a little punctu- 
ation. 

That the obscurity of modern poetry 
has been grossly exaggerated need not 
here ke insisted upon. Randall Jarrell in 
the first chapter of Poetry and the Age 
says that modern verse is not unread be- 
cause it is difficult but difficult because 
it is unread, people having dropped the 
habit of reading any kind of poetry, new 
or old. When he hears someone say, “I 
don’t read modern poetry because it’s all 
stuff that nobody on earth can under- 
stand,” he feels like replying (though he 
wisely doesn’t): “It isn’t; and, even if it 
were, that’s not the reason you don’t 
read it.” 

Frost, too, has spoken about difficulty 
in poetry: “How plain should we be? 
What proportion of a poem should a 
child understand? I myself would rather 
not be misunderstood by so much as a 
policeman.” While this remark strikes 
one as somewhat prejudiced in respect to 
policemen, Frost makes his point: he is, 
as he goes on to say, “in favor of being 
understood.” (quoted in Sidney Cox, A 
Swinger of Birches, p 99.) E. A. Robin- 
son, faced with the charge of obscurity, 
once retorted impatiently, “Why can’t 
they read one word after another?” 

Reading aloud is the best way to 
minimize any problem of understanding 
that a Cummings poem, because of its 
novelty, might Bae though not antici- 
pating any difficulty is also a recom- 
mended method. Around Halloween, 
Cummings’ lyric No. 24, with its goblins 
and spooks, ought to prove irresistible in 
any normal classroom, even among the 
more sophisticated citizens of senior high 
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school. To interpret without overplay-— 


ing in oral reading will give the poem its 
best chance to “get across”—either that, 
or having recourse to a recorded version 
made by the author himself or by an- 
other person. Columbia’s anthology 
Pleasure Dome, meant to accompany 
Lloyd Frankenburg’s book by the same 
title, is especially valuable here, as is the 
Caedmon Treasury of Modern Poets. 

Ezra Pound has been so firmly fixed in 
a formulated phrase and pinned wriggling 
on the wall as an example of unintelligi- 
bility that it may seem surprising to name 
his work, in part, as a good choice where- 
by modern poetry can become alive in 
the classroom. In the Easter season, his 
“Ballad of the Goodly Fere,” a mono- 
logue spoken by Saint Peter, will bring 
into an unusual focus the drama of the 
Resurrection. The girls among the class 
members, however, will probably prefer 
“The River-Merchant’s Wife: A Letter,” 
particularly if compared with other 
translations of this Chinese classic. For 
acquainting a class with the imagination’s 
power to “engage and master the dis- 
parate data of existence” (Gerhard 
Friedrich, the English Journal, XLI, p. 
81), or in other words, for the teaching 
of metaphor, Pound’s couplet describing 
a cluster of faces seen at a subway stop 
will serve well: “The apparition of these 
faces in the crowd;/Petals on a wet, 
black bough.” His troubadour adapta- 
tions are other possibilities. 

That youth knows so little about the 
exuberant William Carlos Williams is 
certainly a pity—Dr. Williams with his 
child’s heart and curiosity, his joyous 
sense of affirmation that greets each new 
event with wonder and celebrates many 
of these in unforgettable verse. Probably 
young people will be quicker than the 
oldsters to see what this writer means 
when he says that a poem is a machine: 
nothing missing, no part superfluous, all 
moving together in perfect working 
order, as in “Red Wheelbarrow,” or 
“This Is Just to Say”: 
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I have eaten 

the plums 

that were in 

the icebox 

and which 

you were probably 
saving 

for breakfast 
Forgive me 

they were delicious 
so sweet 

and so cold.” 


“Between Walls,” which finds beauty in 
a broken green bottle, shining on a cinder 
track behind a hospital where nothing 
will grow, will highlight the important 
truth that the artist’s eye discerns beauty 
in the strangest places—a truth made 
gloriously clear by the exhibition of 
American precisionists last year at the 
Walker Art Institute in Minneapolis. 
Since Williams has always been a close 
friend of painter Charles Sheeler and was 
also a friend of Charles DeMuth, his ad- 
vent into a classrom could be an excel- 


lent opportunity to verify that favorite 
thesis of Dr. Williams, “no ideas but in 
things,” by associating his lyrics, in the 
vividness and accuracy of their images, 
with reproductions of their canvases. 


Eliot, Frost, and Yeats 


Since Eliot, Frost, and Yeats are al- 
ready pretty well represented in the high 
school anthologies, no more than a quick 
reference to some of their likely-to-be- 
overlooked poems will be attempted here. 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
was obscure—but all the same exciting— 
to the college freshmen of thirty-five 
years ago, but it is taken in stride by 
college freshmen of today. Perhaps a 
fresher response to the tedium of city 
life as Eliot sees it might result from 
“Preludes.” “Cape Ann” or “New 


*Selected Poems of William Carlos Williams 
(New York: New Directions, 1949). Copyright 
1949 by William Carlos Williams. Reprinted by 
permission of New Directions. 
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Hampshire” can bring back memories 
of loved scenes (everyone has at least 
one beloved landscape or seascape of the 
past)—memories that return at contact 
with these poems with the alienated 
majesty of Emerson’s famous description 
of how poetry recalls our own rejected 
thoughts. And to be more “practical,” 
there is always “Old Possum,” now avail- 
able on a record prepared by Eliot him- 
self. 


As for Frost, experiment instead of 
falling back on the usual choices would 
let this poet speak in his own voice to 
the student, rather than in the myriad 
voices of the annotaters. One can under- 
stand, at least partially, why the Saturday 
Review correspondent told critic John 
Ciardi to keep his big feet off the miracle 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning.” Frost himself has said: “In litera- 
ture I vould rather know four or five 
poems,/than all of anyone’s understanding 
of those poems.” (Cox, p. 75.) Not often 
seen Ain secondary school texts are the 
Frost lyrics “A Prayer in Spring,” “A 
Soldier,” “Nothing Gold Can Stay,” and 
“Acquainted with the Night.” At the 
first snowfall of the year, “Dust of 
Snow” in the corner of a bulletin board 
can be remote preparation for the formal 
teaching of Frost—if, indeed, formality is 
desirable. Eliot in his last-year’s essay 
warns against any examination on mod- 
ern poetry, and indeed the evaluation of 
one’s success in sharing this form of art 
with students will need to be undertaken 
with discernment, and an imaginative 
touch. Eliot offers one suggestion, 
though not necessarily with testing in 
mind: the playing through twice of a 
recorded poem, after which the students 
write down what the poem means to 
them, their feelings and impressions upon 
hearing it. These reactions should be 
spontaneous and not a product of read- 
ing criticism; like Frost, Eliot believes 
that the young should read poetry rather 
than about it. 
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W. B. Yeats sells himself, and modern 
poetry too, if presented with his best 
lyrical foot forward, as in “The Fiddler 
of Dooney,” “The Song of Wandering 
Aengus,” “The Ballad of Father Gil- 
ligan.” Much in his first and second 
collection appeals through being highly 
musical. In this peroxide/henna age, 
what girl not afraid to laugh a bit at 
herself can resist “For Anne Gregory,” 
and what young man can fail to under- 
stand the thrill of the Irish airman caught 
up in lonely delight, with the death soon 
to claim him soaring still higher than he 
in the cloudy sky? Because Yeats so fre- 
quently uses the old, old words and the 
rhythms of speech (or the lilt of song), 
an astonishingly large number of his 
lyrics will be appropriate for the class- 
room. To hear his own voice reading 
“The Song of the Old Mother” or “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree,” now that more 
than twenty years have passed since 
death silenced it, will be a memorable ex- 
perience for which student and teacher 
alike can bless the Caedmon company. If 
he deserves Eliot’s praise as the greatest 
poet to use the English language in our 
century he deserves to be known and 
loved by those who will inherit the last 
forty years of that century. 


While Hart Crane and Wallace 
Stevens are not _— writing for per- 
sons under twenty, unless these be fellow 
artists not subject to general rules, a few 
poems of each will not only serve to 
demonstrate the existence of the two 
poets but will be thresholds beyond 
which wait ideas exceeding the grasp, 
peer but worth reaching for. “My 
Grandmother’s Love Letters” gives Crane 
at his simplest, “Garden Abstract” at a 
higher level but one capable of yielding 
loveliness to young readers, with its 
parallelism to abstraction in painting. 
Wallace Stevens once remarked on the 
essential gaudiness of poetry, a word not 
unrelated to the Latin gaudere, to rejoice. 
His lyrics “Ploughing on Sunday,” “Dis- 
illusionment and 


at Ten O’Clock,” 
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“Earthy Anecdote” show this gaudiness, 
whereas “Tattoo,” “The Poems of Our 
Climate,” and “A Rabbjt as King of the 
Ghosts” are, rather than images (like 
H.D.’s) to be enjoyed for their own sake, 
springboards to speculation on the nature 
of things. 

Randall Jarrell’s several volumes in- 
clude emotive biographies in miniature, 
from kindergarten to old age, wherein 
people expose themselves from the inside, 
either in the first person or as described 
in the third person by their compas- 
sionate older (or younger) brother, the 
poet himself. “A Sick Child, ” “Moving,” 
“Mail Call,” “A Pilot from the Carrier,” 
and “When I Was Home Last Christ- 
mas” illustrate this aspect of his writing. 
“Mail Call” shows the tremendous sig- 
nificance man attaches to things not in 
themselves so tremendous, but of vital 
import in a Crisis: 

The letters always just evade the hand. 

One skates like a stone into a beam, falls 

like a bird. 

Surely the past from which the letters 

rise 

Is waiting in the future, past the graves? 

The soldiers are all haunted by their 

lives. 

Their claims upon their kind are paid in 

paper 

That establishes a presence, like a smell. 

In letters and in dreams they see the 


world. 

They are waiting: and the years con- 
tract 

To an empty hand, to one unuttered 
sound— 


The soldier simply wishes for his name.* 


In doing so, it serves as a passport into 
the realm of symbolism itself, when a 
fragment of reality stands for itself, yes, 
but for so much more in addition. Col- 
lege freshman girls, if alert enough, will 
find reading ‘ A Girl in the Library’ ’ like 
looking into a mirror. Auden has told us 


‘Selected Poems of Randall Jarrell. (New 
York: Dial Press, 1955). Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author. 


that “Poetry makes nothing happen,” but 
in Jarrell, by its transforming power, it 
does, as when it turns a dead child into 
a swan in “The Black Swan” so that her 
living sister will be able to bear her loss. 
No one shows so well as this poet the 
metamorphoses of dreams. His longer 
poems, like “The Night before the Night 
before Christmas,” w hile too complicated 
for classroom use, might be suitable for 
special papers by the more competent 
college students. 

People are always fascinating, and the 
modern poets give them to us, both their 
exteriors and what they are like inside. 
Sandburg is especially good at this, with 
his washerwomen and fishcriers; so is 
John Frederick Nims, whose “Love 
Poem” and “Portrait” are bound to 
intrigue anyone who has ever loved and 
reflected on the qualities of the person 
engaging his or her heart. John Crowe 
Ransom, that whimsical classicist among 
American poets, not only creates people 
out of words right before our eyes but 
also involves them in the mystery of the 
present constantly becoming the past, a 
mystery intimately concerning ‘“what- 
ever is begotten, born, and dies.” His 
lyrics “Blue Girls,” “Bells for John 
Whiteside’s Daughter,” and “Janet Wak- 
ing” avoid by their ironies the excesses 
of melancholy which probably repel the 
young in certain poems (probably, be- 
cause it is so very hard to be sure of 
what is going on in the heads of the 
young), while at the same time admitting 
into their spirits some gleams of light 
from the tragic vision that alone can let 
us taste life to its depths. If Ransom has 
first to be disinterred from the commen- 
taries on him, he is well worth the effort. 


Teachers are apt to get so terribly 
domesticated, with so much of the lamb 
and so little of the tiger in their lesson 
plans, theme assignments, reading lists. 
Convenience or safety rather than excite- 
ment or exploration rules the day. They 
are far from unique in this tendency, 
which we see all around us: in syndicated 
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news releases for print or television 
screen, in clothing, in the same familiar 
titles on publishers’ brochures of “new” 
texts for literature classes, even in the 
popularity of a certain given name among 
a certain age-bracket of children. How 
many are adventuresome enough to 
sneak into the classroom a brand-new 
poem (to themselves and probably to 
their colleagues too), just out of a hope 
that the epiphany which inspired it (and 
which it 1s capable of effecting) might 
bring poetry into closer connection w vith 
daily living for their students? Philip 
Larkin, widely acclaimed young English 
poet, would be a likely person with 
whom to try this strategy at least on the 
more mature. Here is an example of his 
work: 


Coming‘ 
On longer evenings, 
Light, chill and yellow, 
Bathes the serene 
Foreheads of houses. 
A thrush sings, 
Laurel-surrounded 
In the deep bare garden, 
Its fresh-peeled voice 
Astonishing the brickwork. 
It will be spring soon, 
It will be spring soon— 
And I, whose childhood 
Is a foregotten boredom, 
Feel like a child 
Who comes on a scene 
Of adult reconciling, 
And can understand nothing 
But the unusual laughter, 
And starts to be happy. 


Poetry and Young People 


One thing that children learn early is un- 
happiness. The poetry that interests the 
young, that they will remember, will be 
that which they somehow feel is related 
to themselves, to their loving, suffering, 
happy, or desolate selves as they recall 
these in the moments of awareness that 
poetry can awaken. This lyric by Philip 


‘From The Less Deceived (Hessle, East 


Yorkshire: The Marvell Press, 1958). 
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Larkin commences by animating its set- 
ting, as children do: the houses have 
foreheads to be soothed, the brickwork 
can be astonished by thrush music. Its 
central lines throb with the sensation of 
spring just around the corner. Then it 
shifts into a scene of joy which has been 
preceded by the cold or fiery anger of 
quarreling parents and ends on a note 
of hope: “Things are going to be all 
right again.” Adolescents will be ashamed 
to externalize their emotions, but they 
will be grateful and moved to see them 
expressed dramatically, in a poem which 
they can believe says something directly 
to them or says something they want to 
have said in just that perfect a way. 

This “identification,” if it can be so 
called, is more apt to occur with modern 
poetry than with verse from an- 
other age. Perhaps it is more apt to 
happen in relation to American than 
to other poems, though Stephen Spender, 
Auden, and Dylan Thomas are worth 
experimenting on in this regard. To meet 
in a classroom the feeling of exultation 
that he associates with baseball, for ex- 
ample (an emotion to outsiders out of 
all proportion to its cause, as in “Mail 
Call”), can be a revelation for a teen-ager 
who reads or hears “Cobb Would Have 
Caught It from Robert Fitzgerald” from 
which these lines are taken: 


Coming in stubby and fast, the baseman 
Gathers a grounder in fat green grass, 
Picks it stinging and clipped as wit 

Into the leather: a swinging step 

Wings it deadeye down to first. 

Smack. Oh, attaboy, attyoldboy. 


Poets are first of all men speaking to 
men: doubtless Robert Frost would 
rather start off a train of reminiscence on 
a ramble down one fork of a country 
road in the season of yellow leaves with 
teasing wonder as to what lay beyond 
the bend of the other fork than provide 
material for any number of essays on 
symbolism. 


(Continued on page 611) 


How Does Grammar Mean? 


Margaret |. Cowsar and Margarete Teer 


Two Louisiana teachers discuss here the ways in which they bring their students 
to a real understanding of tense. Mrs. Cowsar teaches at the Central High 
School in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Miss Teer formerly was supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching at the Louisiana State University, where Mrs. Cowsar was a 


recent matriculant. 


the time concept of verbs 
directly and specifically may be a 
definite step toward our goal of “man 
thinking.” If “man thinking” is our 
ultimate goal, and we believe that per- 
haps this goal is defensible if we assume 
that after man has thought he will suc- 
ceed in communicating with other 
thinking men, new questions more and 
more needing to be asked and answered 
include: Which qualities inherent in our 
grammar or our language tend to hamper 
accurate thought? How can the facts 
we know about grammar-—traditional or 
structural—be presented so that our stu- 
dents will be enabled to think more 
accurately? Just as we are beginning to 
comprehend that successful teaching of 
poetry involves less of what does this 
poem mean and more of bow does this 
poem mean, we need to be concerned 
with how does grammar mean. 
Sometimes grammar itself can be not 
only a barrier to thought and communi- 
cation but also the source of prejudices. 
Suppose that someone asks a student, 
“Do you like English?” Because this 
pattern of question obviously requires 
a yes or 70 answer, an answer pattern 
which tends to rule out thought by 
inhibiting qualification, the student is 
likely to spend little time weighing facts 
before answering, yet the liking and dis- 
liking may be almost equal at this point. 
Here the use of the present tense in 
the question is at least partially respon- 
sible for this reaction, for present tense 
suggests present time, present liking or 


present disliking, even though in this 
question present tense implies repeated 
or habitual liking or disliking. Once 
the answer has been given, however, the 
student tends to adhere to it, often to 
search for evidence to reinforce his “‘de- 
cision.” In short, a prejudice is born. 

Of course, an individual can and does 
learn certain defenses such as the utter- 
ance of a noncommittal response fol- 
lowed by pause sufficient for the 
questioner to accept almost any further 
verbalization as an appropriate answer. 
As S. I. Hayakawa points out in his 
“Words as a Barrier” (Language .in 
Action, p. 217), “When someone in the 
audience at a meeting asks the speaker 
a question, and when the speaker makes 
a long and plausible series of noises with- 
out answering it, sometimes both the 
questioner and the speaker fail to notice 
that the question has not been answered; 
they both sit down perfectly satisfied.” 
Although such defenses may be useful 
occasionally in the prevention of prej- 
udices, they are more often only hin- 
drances of thought. 


Grammar and Time 


We are suggesting that teaching the 
time concept involved in our grammar 
can project the study of grammar from 
doldrums into the exciting and challeng- 
ing realm of space-time relationships, 
the major scientific problem of the day. 
High school students are fascinated by 
an introduction to .the fact that our 
language and grammar prohibit our 
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thinking about time except by our 
imagining that time and space are similar. 
Any statement which a person can make 
concerning time presupposes that time 
can be divided into segments in the same 
manner in which space can be divided. 
Once students have begun to understand 
that all of our concepts of time are 
mere abstractions of our concepts of 
space, they find thinking of an action in 
relation to the time of speaking or writ- 
ing increasingly significant. 

Students can be challenged by the 
suggestion that no one knows with cer- 
tainty that this concept of time is 
correct or whether new concepts of 
space made possible through the study 
of non-Euclidean geometry and Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity will neces- 
sitate the formation of entirely new 
concepts of time. It is, of course, possible 
that our concept of time is hindering our 
thinking concerning the universe. 

Grammatical tense is not synonymous 
with time. It is equally true that time is 
woven inextricably into our verbal sys- 
tem. Understanding these two facts can 
lead to clearer thinking, faulty appre- 
hension of either fact can impede clear 
thinking. The implication of the follow- 
ing suggestions ee the presentation of 
the time-tense concept is that the best 
means of avoiding an obstacle is to learn 
exactly where it is. Only by knowing 
where the obstacle is can one be certain 
where it is not. 

An interesting chart of the tenses can 
be developed on the classroom chalk- 
board. Students seem to comprehend the 
chart best by copying it as it is being 
developed. First the students are in- 
structed to imagine time as a moving 
hand which, if it held a piece of chalk, 
would draw a line continuously, steadily 
progressing from left to right always 
at the same rate, having begun so long 
ago that its origin is impossible of imag- 
ination, and continuing forever. The 
teacher should draw on the board a 
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representation of this line as the explana- 
tion is being given. 

Then the teacher should direct the 
students each to imagine himself as 
progressing steadily along this line of 
time, on any point of which he may 
decide to say or to write something— 
there being as many points along the 
line as it is possible to imagine, an 
infinite number of points. At whichever 
point the student decides to say or to 
write something the line is cut, and this 
point represents the time of speaking or 
writing, or the point of reference. This 
point represents present time. 

Future 


Past Present 


>» 
< 


> 


Explaining that anything which oc- 
curred before this point was reached 
occurred in past time, the teacher should 
draw an arrow pointing back to the 
left and label it past time. Anything 
which will occur beyond this point will 
occur in future time. With this explana- 
tion the teacher draws an arrow to the 
right, labels it future time, and directs 
each student to complete his chart 
quickly so that he can listen attentively 
to the details which await. 

At best we can only indicate here the 
central ideas to be presented during sev- 
eral class periods. As the teacher gives 
the following explanations, he should 
remember that concept building requires 
time. He should be careful to write 
illustrations only in the appropriate sec- 
tion of the chart, and he should allow 
the students enough time for trying the 
sound changes in order that each may 
comprehend. 


The Past Tense 


An action which occurred before the 
time of speaking or writing is indicated 
through the use of the past tense of the 
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verb. The past tense is usually formed 
very simply in English, by adding the 
sound -ed (hated), -d (loved), or -t 
(slept) in the spoken word and by add- 
ing the letters -ed, -d, or -t in the written 
word. Notice that when the endings -ed 
and -d are added in the written word, 
these endings often produce the sound -t 
when the word is spoken (tape + d 
produces t a p t, or tap + ped produces 
tap pt). In the second word, the addi- 
tional consonant p must be used to make 
this written word recognizable as differ- 
ent from the word taped. 


In a few cases, the past tense is formed 
by an internal vowel change and/or 
some other change in the form of the 
word. These “irregular,” or “strong,” 
verbs are often over-emphasized by Eng- 
lish teachers because of high incidence 
of error. One reason students make many 
errors using these verbs is that they must 
be used very often; the verbs comprising 
the entire list express the most common 
daily activities—seeing, eating, sleeping, 
drinking, growing, hearing, speaking, go- 
ing, being, etc. Since they do express 
the most common daily activities, most 
children learn, long before entering 
school, to use these verbs correctly or in- 
correctly by imitating their parents and 
friends. To be sure, much of the imita- 
tion is faulty, and the fact that it is 
faulty is not necessarily a fault of the 
parent or of the child. 


Faulty imitation is a natural phenom- 
enon of spoken language. This phe- 
nomenon is especially significant in the 
misuse of irregular verbs. Notice that 
the natural rhythm of spoken English 
Causes auxiliary verbs to be unstressed. 
(I have seen’ the cat’.) Since auxiliaries 
receive little stress, they are often con- 
tracted. (I’ve seen the cat.) Sometimes 
they are contracted to the point of being 
inaudible, the only cognizance given 
them by the speaker being a slight mo- 
tion of the lip or tongue. (I ’ seen the 
Cat.) 
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Students who understand these facts 
about irregular verbs and who have been 
instructed in a purposeful method of 
practice are usually willing to put forth, 
outside of class, the effort of daily drill 
necessary to mastery of them. The class 
time saved for less monotonous activities 
is valued equally by students and teacher. 
A. skill-building technique, psycholog- 
ically sound, can be interesting, and the 
properly motivated slow learner can 
achieve, triumphantly! Lead the class in 
oral group reading of an appropriate 
four-column table of irregular verbs 
including the present, past, past par- 
ticiple, and present participle forms, the 
class supplying alternately the pronoun 
I or be and the appropriate auxiliary. For 
example, the student sees the words do, 
did, done, doing, and reads aloud I do, 
I did, I have done, 1 am doing. With 
the next verb group he supplies the 


- pronoun he, adjusting for the auxiliary 


has, reading he goes, he went, he has 
gone, he is going. One group practice is 
usually sufficient for all students to ap- 
prehend the method of practice. Encour- 
age them to strive for mastery of these 
simple verbs by practicing, outside of 
class, one oral reading of the list each 
day for seven days. Forgetting can be 
lessened by repeating the practice after 
the lapse of three or four days and con- 
tinued practice at increasing intervals. 


An action which will occur after the 
time of speaking or writing is indicated 
by the future tense, which is formed by 
the use of the auxiliary shall or will be- 
for the basic, or infinitive, form of the 
verb. 


Present 
Future 


I shall (infinitive) see 
He will 


Past 
I saw. 
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Perfect Tenses 


The line may be further divided into 
an immediate past and a distant past. 
An action may have begun in the imme- 
diate past and be completed by the pres- 
ent time, the time of speaking or writing. 
An action which has been completed 
is referred to as an action perfected; 
therefore, we refer to such actions by 
using one of the so-called perfect tenses. 
Perfect in this sense means completed; 
it does not mean without flaw or blemish 
as we use the word in everyday con- 
versation. An action which has been 
completed at the present time is indi- 
cated by the use of the auxiliary has or 
have before the past participle form of 
the verb and is called present perfect 
tense. 


Past 
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indicate that the action is completed or 
perfected. 


In the development of these five basic 
tenses and the time concept inherent in 
each tense, the present tense has been 
carefully ‘avoided although frequent 
reference has been mde to the present 
time as the time of speaking or writing. 
The students should be given enough 
time and classroom drill for compre- 
hension before being instructed in the 
various uses of the present tense. Pointing 
to a specific area on the chart, the 
teacher may ask a student to construct 
a sentence which shows an action of 
the distant past, the general future, the 
immediate past, etc. Later, the teacher 
may construct sentences and ask a stu- 
dent to locate the area of each tense 


Present Future 


Distant Past 
Past Perfect 
(had) 


Immediate Past 
Present Perfect 
(has or have) 


Completed Future 
Future Perfect 
(shall or will have) | 


He had seen 


He has seen 


He will have seen " 


An action begun and completed in 
the distant past, usually an action which 
occurred before some other action also 
in the past, is indicated by the use of 
the past perfect tense. This tense is 
always formed by the use of the auxiliary 
had before the past participle of the verb. 
For example, one might say, “I had seen 
the child before I stopped the car.” 


It is possible to imagine an action 
which will occur in the future and which 
will be completed by some time in the 
future. This kind of future action is 
indicated through the use of the future 
perfect tense. For example, one might 
say, “By two o'clock tomorrow, I shall 
have seen him.” Notice that in this tense 
the auxiliary shall or will must be re- 
tained in order to indicate future time 
and the auxiliary have must be added to 


on the time chart. Such drill, followed 
by practice activities, has proved to be 
extremely helpful in eliminating inac- 
curacy of expression. Suggested activities 
include: Build a series of sentences 
practicing a consistent use of tense. 
Recognize inaccuracy of thought in 
sentences containing two or more verbs. 
(When I wrote the letter, I mailed it.) 
Rewrite sentences containing direct quo- 
tations, changing the structure of each 
sentence to indirect quotation, and vice 
versa. The practice exercises given with- 
out the time and tense chart seem only 
to confuse many students and in some 
cases seem to cause an increase in the 
frequency of misused verbs. 


Uses of Present Tense 
Even though present tense is seldom 
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used to indicate present time, the time 
of speaking or writing, the accurate use 
of present tense does often imply that 
time is unimportant to the truth of the 
statement. In other words, the use of the 
present tense to state a general truth 
implies that the statement was true in 
the past, it is true now, and it will con- 
tinue to be true in the future. The same 
significant unimportance of time is evi- 
dent in the use of the present tense to 
show habitual or customary action. Many 
good teachers carefully teach their stu- 
dents the several uses of the present 
tense: (1) to show habitual or repeated 
action, (2) to state a general truth, and 
(3) to indicate a so-called historical 
present. It is easy to see how failure to 
teach these uses could impede accurate 
thinking. But the mew question is this: 
How might knowledge of these facts 
hinder accurate thinking? 


Knowledge of these facts does often 
lead to dangerous fallacies. A quick look 


at any newspaper will reveal a relatively 
consistent use of the present tense in 
headlines. To the person who vaguely 
associates tense and time, the headlines 
seem new and fresh, current and up-to- 
the-minute. To the person who is aware 
of the use of the present tense to state a 
general truth, the headlines seem true 
and accurate. To the person who is aware 
of the use of the present tense to indi- 
cate an habitual or customary action, 
the headlines may create an attitude of 
undue alarm or of false security. One 
reads; NAVY RECOVERS NOSE 
CONE, and he complacently ignores the 
fact that the navy has missed a dozen or 
more nose cones. On the other hand, one 
reads: U. S. SATELLITE ROCKET 
EXPLODES, and in his disappointment 
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and dejection he ignores the fact that 
the United States has more satellites 
orbiting the earth than Russia has at 
present. These things can happen and. 
are happening, just as prejudices can be 
instigated and thought stymied by asking 
too many questions requiring yes or no 
answers. Is it possible and/or probable 
that the administration of many mental 
attitude tests can create fears and inhibi- 
tions by forcing students to commit 
themselves, sans thought, to recognition 
or denial of specific problems, many of 
which may be of only momentary signif- 
icance? 


Teaching the time concept of our 
verbal system—pointing out clearly 
where time is involved with tense and 
teaching how time tends to become in- 
volved with tense even when it is not 
the same—may be a step forward toward 
clear thinking. One might begin in the 
manner here suggested and continue 
by using the same time chart to present 
the progressive tenses and the passive 
voice. Last, one might explain how cer- 
tain attitudes of the speaker or writer 
can be expressed through the use of 
such auxiliaries as must, ought (to), 
please, may, can, etc. 

Understanding the close relationship 
between space and time may help stu- 
dents to understand the very frequent 
occurrences of constructions which make 
use of prepositions and other space words 
in an attempt to be more specific about 
a future action, such as I am about to 
jump, or | am going to build a boat. 
Teaching these ideas may even let more 
students answer yes, meaning yes, to 
that sometimes unfortunate question, 
“Do you like English?” 
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Getting into the Novel 


Kellogg W. Hunt 


How can high school students be led into a serious reading of a novel? Dr. Hunt, 
Director of Freshman English at the Florida State University, revitalizes the stock 
questions put to students in the discussion of novels.. He makes particular reference 
to Pride and Prejudice and The Return of the Native. 


oo years ago a national magazine 
conducted a poll among the grad- 
uates of several universities to discover 
what novels were the most disliked. The 

oll revealed that the novels most hated 
included Tom Jones, Pamela, Ivanhoe, 
Jane Eyre, Silas Marner, David Copper- 
field, Vanity Fair, and so on, down 
through the Forsyte Saga. The list of 
the most disliked novels was almost the 
same as a list of the greatest novels. What 
does this mean? Does it mean that the 
classics are dead? That mediocrity has 
conquered America so completely that 
the great works of the past have lost 
their splendor? I doubt that this is the 
case. The great novels were the ones 
hated, because those were the novels 
required to be read. I suppose they had 
been badly taught. But anyhow the moral 
seems to be that you can drive a horse 
to water, but if you force him to drink 
he’ll vow never to touch the stuff again. 

You will notice that it was in college 
that these students learned to dislike 
these novels. But I wonder if the batting 
average of the high school teacher can 
be any better. Certainly he is up against 
a tougher Li engennoe His students are 
younger and less mature, and so more 
inclined to dislike a job as big and com- 
plex as reading a novel. Short stories 
are much simpler, and they don’t hang 
over you for so many guilty days. 

I am sure that many of our top stu- 
dents develop a taste for literature in 
high school. But what about the average 
student—not to mention the student be- 
low average? It would be better to have 
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him ignorant of the novel and indiffer- 
ent to it, than to have him know the 
novel, know that he hates it, and know 
that he will never again be willing to 
take his eyes off the television screen. 

Let me refer to my own high school 
experience. There is nothing in it to be 
proud of, but if it is as common as I 
think, then there is nothing to be espe- 
cially ashamed of either. I’m not sure 
what literature we studied except that 
it included a history of things I had 
never read and never cared about, plus 
a Shakespeare play and Silas Marner. 1 
found it all very dull. I got lower grades 
in literature than in any other subject, 
even Latin. 

Then suddenly when I got to college 
I was ready for literature. For one thing 
the climate allowed me to be. In nigh 
schoo] I had been intensely interested 
in all activities of my peer group: in 
winning athletic letters, in writing for 
the school paper, in putting out the 
annual, in being popular. The high school 
peer group is high school students. But in 
college the peer group suddenly changes. 
You belong to a group of adults, young 
adults to be sure, but you don’t expect 
to be a college freshman all your life, 
the way you wanted to be a high 
school senior all your life. You don’t 
even look forward to being just a col- 
lege senior, great as that is. You jook 
forward to getting old—thirty even— 
when you are a college freshman. So you 
are much more ready for adult litera- 
ture. The dictates of your new peer 
group allow you to be. I remember as a 
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college freshman copying down in a 
private notebook sentences out of certain 
novels because they seemed as precious 
as jewels. As a sophomore I acted in a 
Shakespeare play and learned the mean- 
ing of all the lines—even the ones the 
director expurgated. Even so it was not 
until my senior year that I switched my 
major from physics and math to English. 
When I was preparing for my doctoral 
comprehensives in literature I re-read 
the same novels I had read as a freshman. 
The sentences I had copied stood out 
from the page in luminous letters. 

But what about Silas Marner? Now 
that my teaching years are more than 
half over I believe I am approaching 
readiness for it. As soon as my son or m 
daughter brings me home a little Effie, 
I will make the plunge. When I was 
writing this paper I remembered an 
issue of College English carrying an ar- 
ticle entitled “Silas Marner: a Re-evalua- 
tion.” I took it off the shelf and read 
these opening sentences: 


For most of us Silas Marner evokes 
painful memories of literature forced 
down our throats in second-year high. 
We were probably right in disliking 
it then, for it is an adult’s book. If we 
re-read it we are surprised to find that 
in its way it is perfect... . 


That is enough. I have not come here 
to praise Silas, but to bury him. 


Cautions 


I hope I shall not be entirely negative 
today, but I do want to issue some fur- 
ther words of caution. In choosing a 
novel for students to read, the criterion 
should not be, “Is this a good novel?”, 
but instead, “Is it good for them?” 
Notice the emphasis: not “good for 
them,” but “good for them.” Beware of 
the novel that is good, but not for them. 


Once the novel is assigned, there are 
many ways to spoil it. The commonest 
way is to tell the student to read it 
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privately and then fill out a questionnaire 
concerning it. If the student actually 
reads the novel before he fills out the 
questionnaire, he either does so because 
he likes to read anyway, or because he 
has not yet learned the uses of Master- 
plots. An entry in Masterplots can be 
read in fifteen minutes. 

No questionnaire has ever been devised 
that fits all novels, any more than a shoe 
has been devised which fits all feet. 
Furthermore, none but the brilliant stu- 
dent should ever be told to read a book 
alone. To really read a great novel is no 
one-man job. The more people who read 
it the better the reading will be, espe- 
cially if they all read it at the same time 
and talk about what happens to them 
while they read. They will clarify what 
each one sees, and they will correct 
misreadings and misinterpretations for 
each other. The best possible teacher 
for an interested student is another re- 
sponsive, interested student. 

But the teacher has his uses too. If he 
is properly prepared he knows the novel 
well. He has read it in great detail so 
that he sees each brush stroke. But he 
has stood back from it, too, so that the 
brush strokes blend into a gradual shad- 
ing, and the over-all design, with its 
infinitude of smaller contributing sub- 
designs, can all be seen at once, splen- 
didly interrelated. The teacher has not 
seen all this himself. He has seen some 
things himself, but other things have 
been pointed out to him by the finest 
readers of his generation who have 
studied this novel and published their 
discoveries. He knows what is to be seen 
in the novel, but his response is cool. 
The students who are reading the novel 
for the first time supply the pristine fire. 

The teacher knows what is to be seen, 
but he knows too that the reader must 
see for himself. So instead of lecturing 
he asks. All of his questions are of two 
sorts, either “What did you feel and 
what in the novel made you feel that 
way?” or “How is this event related to 
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what other events?” The two questions 
overlap, but must not be confused. 


The Beginning 


A good place to begin is to ask the 
reader whose side he is on. Usually he 
is as partisan as a football spectator. In 
Pride and Prejudice he will like Bingley 
at the first dance, and will dislike Darcy. 
That is fine. His sympathies are aroused 
and they are placed where they should 
be. But the question has a further signif- 
icance. Several days later when we are 
finishing the book the teacher will re- 
mind the students how they felt about 
Darcy at first, and he will then ask them 
how they like Darcy now. Still they 
won't like him very much, but they will 
admire him more. The next question will 
be “Why?” and the students will ex- 
plain how helpful Darcy was to find 
Wickham and buy him off; it shows 
Darcy wasn’t as stuck up as he seemed 
at first. What does Elizabeth think of 
him now? Well, she likes him better 
too. For one thing she has changed. She 
used to laugh at everybody because it 
made her seem clever, and she doesn’t 
do that so much any more. Thus the 
readers will have witnessed the char- 
acter unfolding in Darcy and the real 
character change in Elizabeth. The ques- 
tions asked during the first day’s class 
set up the questions to be asked during 
later days. The students told what they 
felt and then what in the novel made 
them feel that way. 


Whenever one reads, his hopes and 
fears are constantly shifting, but during 
the class period they can be stopped by 
a high speed camera and examined at 
any stage of their movement. Further- 
more, during days of classroom question- 
ing the experience of the reader is 
dredged up out of his half-conscious 
muddle into the sunlight of conscious- 
ness where it can be seen and understood. 


In the early stages of the novel it is 
important to know what the reader hopes 
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for and fears. The reader will want what- 
ever the people he likes want—unless he 
knows that what they want isn’t good 
for them, as in the case of Pip in Great 
Expectations. Pip wants to go to London 
and be a gentleman, but Miss Havisham 
is so spooky, and Pip is so rude to good 
old Joe that the reader is not quite sure 
what to hope for. 

In the middle stages of the novel the 
questioning shifts. Less attention is paid 
to the reader’s emotional response to 
events, and more is paid to the relations 
Pe: events themselves. The complex- 
ity of a work of art used to be likened 
to a living organism. If any major part of 
an organism is removed or altered—if 
half the stomach is cut out, for instance 
—other changes occur in all the rest of 
the organism, or else it dies. Perhaps in 
this day of electronics the work of art 
should be likened instead to a complex 
circuit. A circuit is made up of resistors, 
condensers, transistors, tubes, and capac- 
itors with their long and short wires of 
yellow, red, blue, orange, and brown. 
If a tube goes out the machine is dead. 
But if the circuit to a pin-ball machine 
is in good order and you drop the ball — 
successfully into the’ proper pocket, ~ 
lights flash, numbers whirl around, bells 
ring, and thunder claps—all because of 
the intricate wiring between one part 
and another. 


In the middle of the novel and toward 
the end these interrelations must be 
traced. You all remember that moment 
in The Return of the Native when 
Eustacia fails to open the door for Mrs. 
Yeobright. That is the time when lights 
begin to flash, numbers roll, bells ring, 
and the thunder claps in that novel. Now 
trace the circuit. Why didn’t Eustacia 
open the door? Of course, Clym cried 
out in his sleep and there is no reason 
behind that. But there are reasons for 
everything else and reasons behind those 
reasons. For one thing, Wildeve was 
there then. Why then? Because Venn 
had threatened to shoot him if he visited 
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at night. Why did Venn care? Because 
he wanted Wildeve’s wife to be happy. 
How did Venn know that Wildeve was 
interested in Eustacia?> He saw them 
walking together as they returned from 
the dance. 

There is more to that circuit, but let’s 
drop it and trace another one back from 
Fustacia’s closed door policy. Why was 
she hesitant to have Mrs. Yeobright find 
Wildeve. present? Because Mrs. Yeo- 
bright had accused her of “favoring him 
for money.” Why had Mrs. Yeobright 
done that? Well, that gets us into the 
whole business of the guineas, and let’s 
not start that now. 

All right, let’s go back to the closed 
door once more. Clym called out in his 
sleep in the afternoon. Why was he 
sleeping in the afternoon? That’s because 
of his eyes; they were bad from study- 
ing too hard. Why had he studied too 
hard? Because his wife and his mother 
had quarreled, and he wanted to leave 
the heath’ to start a school. But that’s 
enough. 

Let’s go back again to the door. Why 
had Mrs. Yeobright come? Because Venn 
had urged her to reconcile herself to 
her son. Why had Venn done this? Well, 
you remember when he saw Eustacia 
and Wildeve walking home from the 
dance? 

But that’s enough circuit-tracing. The 
tracing has carried us along the three 
lines of plot causation which all con- 
verge to produce the disaster. It has 
carried us into the irony of events, for 
Diggory did two things to save the 
marriages, but the consequence was that 
he wrecked both marriages. It has 
carried us also into irony of scene, for 
when Mrs. Yeobright asked Eustacia if 
her old lover had given her money, she 
didn’t mean it the way Eustacia took it. 
We have been carried into character, 
for if Eustacia hadn’t hated the heath 
so much, she wouldn’t have driven her 
husband half blind. We have been 
carried into the symbolized theme, too, 
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for if the heath is the dreary modern 
world, then anyone who craves to escape 
from it, as Eustacia does, has no place 
to go but into her grave. By this kind 
of questioning, students can see the in- 
terrelatedness of events in the novel. 
We don’t ask them to like the novel, we 
ask them to get involved in working at 
it. First thing they know, they are en- 
joying themselves, but the teacher won’t 
crow over that; he'll pretend he doesn’t 
care. 


When the students have finished talk- 
ing about the novel they probably should 
write about it. But their writing must 
not be the questionnaire-type book re- 
port designed to fit all novels. We all 
know those five stock questions: 1. Give 
the setting for the novel, including time 
and place. 2. Characterize the most un- 
forgettable person. 3. At what point in 
the novel does the climax appear? 4. 
What is the theme of the novel? 5. What 
did you like about the novel? 


Stock Questions Re-examined 


Some of those questions are not too 
bad, but all of them should be sharpened 
and adapted to one book alone. Let 
me take up each question and sharpen 
it. The first question is useless for some 
novels, Pride and Prejudice, for instance. 
That novel is great in spite of the fact 
that the Bennets lived more than a cen- 
tury ago in another country. The setting 
for Wuthering Heights, however, is 
important: not geographically or _his- 
torically important, but emotionally 
important. The things in that novel hap- 
pened some place where sweetness and 
light never entered. My private opinion 
is that they never happened on the 
moors: they —- only in the sub- 
conscious murk of some miserably 
thwarted and hateful personality. Some 
good papers could be written noting the 
significance of the natural world in 
Wuthering Heights. 

In The Return of the Native the 
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setting is indeed important, and its im- 
portance is subtle, for it expresses sym- 
bolically what Hardy hoped to make the 
thesis of the novel, but failed to prove. 
A good subject would be “What atti- 
tudes toward the heath are expressed 
by the various persons and groups of 
persons in The Return, and how do those 
attitudes affect the outcome of the 
action?” 

The second stock question in the ques- 
tionnaire book report is the least bad 
of the lot. The character of the central 
person is always noteworthy. But if in 
teaching Pride and Prejudice you have 
already discussed the change in Eliza- 
beth’s character, a better subject for 
writing would be Elizabeth’s father, Mr. 
Bennet. He allows of considerable insight. 
Once, he speaks as if his character 


changed like Elizabeth’s, but the student 
can decide whether that change will last. 
If the class is shown how to discover a 
change in one person, it is good pedagogy 


to tell them to apply the same technique 
to a new and original problem. 

If you are teaching Great Expectations, 
some student might like to see why 
Magwitch wanted to make a gentleman 
out of Pip. Was his motive generous 
as Pip seems to think, or was he trying 
to retaliate vicariously against society 
for the slights he had suffered? He is far 
more interesting as a person than either 
Miss Havisham or Pip. 

The third of our stock questions, 
which asked where the climax appeared, 
is not important in itself. If by climax 
you mean the point where the reader’s 
pulse- -beat and respiration was fastest, 
then where it appeared is a medical ques- 
tion. But what produced that emotional 
climax is important. What hopes met 
what fears? Already we have touched on 
the answer for The Return of the Na- 
tive. But a subtler question comes up in 
Lord Jim. Was Conrad emphasizing that 
Jim failed at the end because he broke his 
word and died, or that Jim succeeded 
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at the end because he lived down the 
Patna failure? 

The fourth question, the one which 
asks the theme of the novel, frightens 
me, but it fascinates me too. I never 
know the right answer, unless the au- 
thor happens to have said. Even when 
he tells me, the way G. B. Shaw does 
in his prefaces, I sometimes think the 
author 1s wrong. What is the theme of 
Tess of the @Urbervilles, or Adam 
Bede? Is it that young girls are punished 
if they have illegitimate children? You 
don’t have to go to a novel to learn 
that! I ask my students what themes 
novels have, but I do it orally. I never 
ask them to write down their answers, 
for they won’t hold up under scrutiny. 
I find that the best critics seem often not 
to agree. If the word “theme” means 
what a novel is about, then the question 
is fruitful. Pride and Prejudice is about 
marriages, and there are four of them in 
the novel. Each shows something differ- 
ent and they add up to a fruitful com- 
posite picture. But if “theme” means a 
final answer like something you get to 
an arithmetic problem, then I think that 
only inferior propaganda novels have 
themes. A novel has a conclusion, but 
the process of working out the novel 
is more important than the conclusion. 
Novels are about something, but I am not 
sure that they always say something, or 
that what they say is what they mean. I 
have no idea what Oedipus says, but it 
is a perfect work of art anyway. I am 
sure I don’t know what application it 
has to life. 

The last of my five book review ques- 
tions is the worst of the lot. What did 
you like about the novel? The question 
is bad because you can’t grade it. It is 
too easy to fake. You remember the star 
athlete who was being tested in history 
to see if he was eligible for the big game. 
He was asked “When was the war of 
1812?” He wrote “I don’t know.” That 
was right because he really didn’t know. 
The student who says that he enjoyed 
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nothing in the novel deserves an A be- 
cause in truth he enjoyed nothing. We 
literature teachers find ourselves in this 
curious position: our ultimate aim is to 
teach students to enjoy literature, but 
that objective we never can test. We 
can only test whether they understand 
it. But of course we have a strong hunch 
that no one can understand literature 
without enjoying it. 


Framing of Questions 


In place of the five stock book review 
questions let me suggest five canons to be 
kept in mind when questions are made 
out for papers on any individual novel. 


1. The question should take the reader 
back into the novel more deeply, 
rather than out of it. 

It should be narrow enough to be 
exhausted in the space available. 

It should be neither self-evident nor 
intangible: just challenging. 

If it is about a reader’s response 
to the novel, then let it be about 
a normal response, not an imag- 
inative response. 

It should not all depend on the 
meaning of a term only vaguely 
defined, like a “real” character. 


I have urged today that when you 
choose a novel you choose it for the 
students, not for someone else; that stu- 
dents talk about the novel with each 
other, not read it in isolation, that you 
read all the criticisms you can find be- 
fore you teach any novel. You shouldn’t 
pretend to have very many novels in 
your teaching repertoire. Instead of tell- 
ing students what is in a novel, help 
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them see for themselves. Say it with 
questions. Clearly distinguish between 
these three kinds of questions: What did 
you feel? What did you infer? What 
did the book say? All three questions 
have their appropriate uses, but none 
should be confused with another. 

What is taught in high school should 
not really be The Novel, though it does 
no harm to call it that. Instead it should 
really be A Novel, or Novels. Let the 
poor doctoral candidate worry about 
The Novel. Let him be the one to won- 
der what there is in common between 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
and, for instance, Jane Eyre. And let 
the poor psychologist be the one to 
worry over the influence of the home life 
of the Bronte girls on their novels. Au- 
thor’s biographies are no child’s play, 
and we scarcely dare Jet our students 
read about the real lives of men of let- 
ters—except for Browning and Tenny- 
son. We all deplore the simplified ver- 
sions of the classics which now appear 
in comic books. But what passes for the 
life of Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, Shel- 
ley, the Brontes, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Hardy is only a simplified version, ren- 
dered duller than life. 

Postpone the literary history too if 
you can. High school students haven’t 
read enough literature to need to fit thou- 
sands of pieces into an orderly chrono- 
logical pattern. First-hand generalizations 
about literature are beyond them. Sec- 
ond-hand generalities are a fraud. 

Let the student read one novel, or 
maybe two, and perhaps three or four 
if he insists. But let him read that one 
novel hard. 


Change of Address 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect changes of address. Please give old as 
well as new address, preferably supplying actual address label from your copy. 
Send all changes to the English Journal, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
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Do Standardized Tests Do What 
They Claim to Do? 


Eleanor F. McKey 


Though much class time is given to testing, English teachers are almost notoriously 
naive in the use and interpretation of standardized tests. A teacher at the Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, High School, Mrs. McKey suggests some cautions and 
principles in interpreting scores of standardized aptitude and achievement tests 


in English. 


ee hides somewhere at the bot- 
tom of the deepest well,” says 
Nehru in The Discovery of India. And 
indeed the truth about how well our stu- 
dents know English seems often to be 
lying at the bottom of an extremely deep 
well, the depths of which, as we seek to 
plumb it, seem fathomless, and our meas- 
uring devices far from adequate. 


Take Roger, for instance. When he 
took the Preliminary Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test in his junior year, he earned 
a score of 50, which placed him at the 
top quartile for his class. Yet the Amer- 
ican Council of Education Test rated 
his language skill at the fourteenth 
percentile; the California Mental Ma- 
turity Test placed him at the tenth 
percentile; and the Otis Higher Test 
gave him an I.Q. of only 103. If he 
had not earned fairly high scores in 
reading comprehension on the Coopera- 
tive Reading Test (89 in his sophomore 
year, 93 in his freshman), we should 
have had no indication that he would be 
a high scorer on the Aptitude Test. It 
is wide discrepancies such as these in 
individual scores, even though group 
correlation may be high, that have led 
us to ponder. Can the truth at the bottom 
of the well ever be reached? 


The question is a timely one—and one 
of time as well. For when one calculates 
the number of hours needed to adminis- 
ter the Cooperative Reading Test, the 


National Mathematics Test, the Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity Test, the Na- 
tional Merit Qualifying Test, the 
American Council Test, the two-day 
battery known as Project Talent, the 
Occupational Interest Inventory, College 
Boards, and the Betty Crocker Home- 
making Test—all of which at least some 
of our students took last year—one 
realizes that a great deal of instructional 
time was consumed. Do the results 
warrant the expenditure? 

Although the term “standard tests” in- 
cludes tests of aptitude and achievement 
in all fields, I assume that, as English 
teachers, we are primarily concerned 
with achievement tests in vocabulary, 
speed and level of reading comprehen- 
sion, English usage, capitalization and 
punctuation, and with linguistic aptitude 
tests. I shall confine my discussion, then, 
to these types. 

Since we are concerned here with the 
subject of claims, let us look for a mo- 
ment at what the tests-makers’ claims 
actually are. According to several differ- 
ent manuals, these values are to be found 
in standard tests:~ 


1. They identify students especially 
advanced or retarded. 
They help guidance counselors to 
compare ability with achievement. 
They give parents realistic and ob- 
jective estimates of their children’s 
skills. 
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A testing program carried on for 
years allows teachers to study their 
pupils’ growth. 

They are helpful in grouping pupils 
for instructional purposes. 

They have diagnostic value in re- 
vealing strengths or weaknesses. 
When one need is given at the 
beginning of instruction and an- 
other at the end, tests allow teach- 
ers to evaluate instruction. 

Tests are useful in classifying 
students entering college or pros- 
pective employees entering indus- 
trial firms. 

They enable us to predict academic 
success. 


Now it is clear that all the values 
claimed are based on the predication that 
tests can supply an accurate and reliable 
measurement of a student’s abilities or 
achievement. If they cannot, then all the 
claims are invalid. The question really 
before us, then, is, “Can we rely on the 
test to tell us the truth about Johnny’s 
knowledge of English?” 


Evaluating Tests 


In appraising the validity of a test, one 
must consider two points: First, do the 
test items represent a fair sampling of the 
material taught in the courses whose 
students are being measured? Second, do 
the test results correlate with some 
criterion the validity of which is assumed 
or has already been proved? Manuals of 
the commonly used tests in English base 
their claims to validity on the fact that 
the authors have made a study of text- 
books and curricula and have constructed 
items using similar subject matter. They 
state that the validity of the test must, 
therefore, be determined locally. For 
example, if the school wishes to learn 
how well its pupils spell, the new Co- 
operative English Tests would not be 
valid, since only four or five items deal 
with spelling. On the other hand, if the 
perception of nuances of word meanings 


has been stressed in the curriculum, the 
Cooperative Effectiveness Test would be 
reasonably valid, since its items call for 
an understanding of connotation. 

The establishment of test validity 
through correlation presents something 
of a dilemma, for if the test is correlated 
with teachers’ grades (Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development report sub- 
stantial correlation between their results 
and teachers’ grades) the criterion is ad- 
mittedly subjective, whereas if one test 
score is correlated with another, the 
criterion is the same sort of thing that 
one is trying to evaluate. Furthermore, 
teachers’ grades are often influenced by 
such factors as conscientiousness, imagi- 
nation, appreciation, and effort, none of 
which are measured by the tests com- 
monly given. 


Statisticians tell us that when a number 
of measurments are taken, the “true” 
measurement is more likely to be the 
mean rather than any single measurement. 
Thus, it would seem that if any correla- 
tion is to be made between test scores 
and teachers’ grades, the two variables 
should be based on the averages of several 
years’ grades and the averages of all 
available test scores in English. Using 
sets of scores compiled by our guidance 
department and English averages for 
three years, I made a rather crude com- 
parison. I am not a skilled statistician, 
and the determining of coefficients of 
correlation and standard deviations is 
quite beyond my ability, but I did com- 
pare the quartile standings. Of thirty- 
four students in the highest quarter of 
the class of 1958 of Swampscott High 
School, twenty-one were in the highest 
quarter in test scores. Of thirty-four in 
the second quarter in class averages, 
seventeen stood in the second quarter in 
test scores. Of thirty-four in the third 
quarter in class standing, thirteen were in 
the third quarter in test scores, and of 
the thirty-four in the lowest quarter, 
fifteen were lowest in test scores. As is 
easily seen, the highest correlation is 
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found among the superior students; the 
lowest, among the low-average. Test 
scores used in the comparison were de- 
rived from the Cooperative Reading Test 
given for three consecutive years, meas- 
uring vocabulary, speed of reading, and 
level of comprehension. Correlation 
might have been higher had I been able 
to include in the averages scores from 
tests measuring grammar and punctu- 
ation, but these were not available for 
that particular class. The mean of the 
English grades was 75.5; that of the test 
scores, as expressed in percentiles, 61.9. 

Fifty of these students had test scores 
(percentiles) that coincided within ten 
points of their English grades. Eighty- 
one coincided within twenty points. 
Without a doubt, there is some correla- 
tion between test scores and grades, 
though that correlation is far from 
perfect, and which kind of evaluation is 
more valid is open to question. 

One cannot help wondering how 
Marilyn can earn an English grade of 78 
with a reading percentile of 18 and how 
Phyllis ever managed to get 80 in Eng- 
lish with a reading score at the sixteenth 
percentile. Bearing in mind, however, 
that English grades are based on achieve- 
ment in aspects other than reading and 
vocabulary and that few teachers give 
grades of eighteen and sixteen even to 
their worst pupils, one realizes that these 
discrepancies are not inexplicable. 


Interpreting Scores 


Test-makers nowadays appear to be 
very modest concerning the reliability of 
their tests. On page 10 in the manual 
accompanying the newest Cooperative 
Test, we read: “There is no such thing 
as a test score which is perfectly accu- 
_ rate, absolutely constant over time, and 
completely independent of the test from 
which it was derived. If you gave a stu- 
dent the same test twice (with no re- 
view in between) or two parallel forms 
of the same test, you would not expect 
him to make the same score.” 


For this reason, the publishers’ norms 
for this test are not given in exact per- 
centiles but in percentile bands, called 
“confidence intervals.” We are safe in 
assuming only that the student’s “true” 
standing lies somewhere between the 
high and low percentiles of the indicated 
band. Thus, if Student X earns a vocabu- 
lary score of 170, which places him be- 
tween the seventy-fifth and the nine- 
tieth percentiles for college freshmen, we 
cannot be positive that on a retest he 
would score as high as 175 or as low as 
167. Consequently, we do not know 
whether his “true” standing is as high 
as the ninetieth or as low as the seventy- 
fifth percentile. We are on safer ground 
if we assume that his “true” standing lies 
somewhere in between. The percentile 
band is a safeguard against ml preci- 
sion in interpreting a score. The manual 
goes on to say that this assumption itself 
will be correct only sixty-eight per cent 
of the time! 

Now this, I submit, is a far cry from 
what the general public—and, indeed, 
some members of our profession—think 
the reliability of a test 1s. According to 
John Walsh, of the Boston College Office 
of Testing Services, who was quoted in 
the Boston Sunday Herald on July 24, 
1960, “Serious problems arise from a 
tendency on the part of nonprofessionals 
to attach too much importance to small 
differences in aptitude or I.Q. test 
scores.” 

“For instance,” said Dr. Walsh, “if 
Mary receives 110 on the test and Johnny 
scores 112, Mary’s parents are liable to 
accept the apparent conclusion that 
Johnny is the ‘brighter’ of the two. Such 
differences prove nothing about superior- 
ity, yet parents seem to take them very 
seriously. There is a real need for the 
general public to realize the limitations of 
tests and the percentage of error in- 
volved.” 

Dr. Walsh’s remarks bear out what 
Crawford and Burnham say in their book, 
Forecasting College Achievement: “A 
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greater danger to which they [standard 
tests] are subjected lies not in weakness 
of the technique they represent, but in 
exaggerated reliance by some teachers or 
counselors upon their results as the ‘be 
all and end all’ of individual measure- 
ment.” The role of tests as complement- 
ary to other means of measurement is 
stressed by all leading proponents of such 
tests. Even the annual report to the Board 
of Trustees of the Educational Testing 
Services (1950-55) states: ‘“Uncritical 
a’ excessive reliance upon tests and test 
results, whether or not suitable to the 
situation at hand, can only be unfortunate 
in its ultimate effect.” 

My own observations have taught me 
that one cannot expect a pupil’s verbal 
1.Q. as given by one test to be the same 
as that derived from another. Comparing 
language percentiles on the American 
Council of Education Test with the 
verbal percentiles given by the California 
Mental Maturity Test, I found that 
eighty-four students had scores coin- 
ciding within ten points, but ninety-six 
differed by more than ten. In several 
cases, the difference was greater than 
thirty points. 

When I examined the results of the 
same test given in successive years, in this 
case the Cooperative Reading Test, I 
found that in their freshman year forty- 
two pupils scored above the nineticth 
percentile in level of comprehension, but 
in their sophomore year only thirty-one 
did, and of these, only eighteen scored 
above ninety both years. In the freshman 
year, twenty-four scored at the thirtieth 
percentile or lower; in the sophomore 
year, twenty-five did, but of these only 
nine were the same pupils. 

Part of the fluctuation in test scores 
may be explained by emotional or ma- 
turity factors. Guidance counselors re- 
port that freshmen and sophomores, in 

articular, find it difficult to settle down 
and apply themselves industriously to a 
test, no matter how often its importance 
is explained. Emotionally unstable chil- 
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dren, particularly during adolescence, 
find concentration difficult; hence their 
scores are likely to show extreme vari- 
ability. Then, too, the content of the test 
may affect the score, even though the | 
test title may indicate that it is measuring 
the same kind of achievement as another 
test. For example, one test labeled “Eng- 
lish Usage” might stress verb and pro- 
noun forms, while another, similarly 
named, might call for more knowledge 
of parallel structure and diction. Illness, 
physical defects, and background dif- 
ficulties are known to affect scores. Be- 
sides, it is possible that achievement tests 
consisting of traditional items may 
actually penalize a student who makes an 
original approach to a problem—an ap- 
proach that may not have occurred to 
the originator of the item. Timed tests 
also penalize the slow but thorough 
worker. High scoring, too, may some- 
times be attributed to the student’s fa- 
miliarity with the test through exposure 
to it in other schools. The story is told 
of a young lady who was given a position 
purely on the basis of her perfect score 
on the Otis Higher Test. “Well, really,” 
she commented, “I ought to know the 
answers. I took the test four times in 
various psych courses in college.” 


Observing Principles 


What conclusions, then, can we draw? 
First, that test-makers seem to be trying 
to make their tests measure what they 
purport to measure and are meeting with 
reasonable success. Certainly the verbal 
aptitude section of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test has been proved to be more 
reliable in predicting college success 
than any other single measurement. Eng- 
lish achievement tests that are long 
enough to include a fair sampling of 
material generally taught and that do 
not penalize the slow-working student by 
giving him inadequate time produce 
results that correspond fairly well with 
teachers’ observations. However useful 
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though they are, tests are not perfect 
measuring devices, and we should be 
wary about putting too. much confidence 
in a single score. Only when a pupil 
scores consistently high can we be sure 
that he is an exceptional student, and 
only when several test scores are low 
should we definitely classify him as re- 
tarded. Second, we should remember that 
the margin of error is probably greater 
than we tend to think it to be, especially 
with the average or low-average students. 
Third, it is risky to group pupils for 
instruction or to predict future academic 
success on the basis of test scores alone. 
All pertinent data should be considered, 
particularly past performance. A high 
test score does not mean that a student 
will make the best of his opportunities. 
Fourth, we should recognize that, since 
most tests measure the traditional ele- 


ments of the curriculum, they do not 
identify the student who possesses such 
valuable attributes as originality, crea- 
tive imagination, initiative, and _per- 
severance, which may be of more value 
than his ability to detect a misspelled 
word or to distinguish between adjective 
and noun clauses. Finally, we should be 
aware of the danger that an excessive 
reliance upon test scores may result in 
teaching that is not broadened to allow 
for the encouragement of appreciation, 
growth in reasoning power, and the 
development of ethical values. In short, 
let us use the standard test as we use our 
watches, always mindful of the fact that 
they may be a little fast or a little slow, 
but that they are, nevertheless, more 
reliable and accurate than a glance at the 
sun. 


Modern Poetry and the Classroom— 


(Continued from page 595) 


Are we worried some times that we are 
not teaching the “important” person, 
that perhaps in a hundred years or five 
hundred no one will have heard of Don- 
ald Hall or John Logan, Henry Reed or 
Theodore Roethke? Eliot in the article 
mentioned earlier feels that only history 
can determine the value of poetry: would 
we rather wait until history has so de- 
termined? Robert Frost, incidentally, 
does not agree with Eliot on the evalua- 
tion of poetry of the present; he writes: 
“It is absurd to think that the only way 
to tell if a poem is lasting is to wait and 
see if it lasts. The right reader of a good 
poem can tell the moment it strikes him 
that he has taken an immortal wound— 
that he will never get over it.” At any 
rate, to be disturbed about guessing 
wrongly critical reputations in the year 
2500 is about as sensible as worrying 
about whether the world will end in 


nine million years or in ten. What we 
can well afford to be concerned over, 
however, is how well we have com- 
municated to those we teach what we 
personally believe poetry has to tell 
us about the spirit of man. Allen Tate 
concludes his half of the introduction to 
Modern Verse in English 1900-1950 by 
saying: 
Modern American try, limited in 
scope to the perceiving, 
as distinguished from the seeing, eye, has 
given us images of 
the present condition of man that we 
cannot find elsewhere; and 
we ought to have them. We should be 
grateful that we have got them. 
(p. 48) 


We are grateful for the images of man 
and his world that Cummings and Frost, 
Elizabeth Bishop and Richard Eberhart, 
Marianne Moore and so many other mod- 
ern poets give us. Let us help our stu- 
dents to be grateful as well. 
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Once More to the Well: 
Another Look at Creative Writing 


R. Stanley Peterson 


The author views with trepidation the lessening emphasis on “creative” writing, 
although he declares no prejudice against expository writing. He suggests several 
specific possibilities for stimulating creative writing. Mr. Peterson is Head of the 
Department of English, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


AM GROWING a little weary of the 
charge that Johnny can’t read very 
well, and I am also a little weary of the 
charge that he can’t write, especially 
when the added bill of particulars in- 
cludes “creative” writing as chief reason 
for the crime. What Johnny needs in 
most cases is more “creative” writing, 
not less. 
The charge against “creative” writing 
springs mostly from college instructors 
who discover in freshman themes a 
frightening lack of planning, organiza- 
tion, logical thinking, coherence, unity, 
emphasis—the traditional subject matter 
interest in college composition courses. 
“Plan! Be logical! Be clear!”.they say. 
About what? I am reminded of good 
Brother Lippo, who had to paint what 
pleased his superiors, until finally he had 
to sneak into the corners of his paintings 
some of the personal expression that 
would breathe life into them. Is there not 
danger that the high school teacher and 
his students, caught in the pressure for 
more and more expository writing, will 
produce a kind of communication art 
that is moribund? 


Other factors are perhaps responsible 
for Johnny’s sad condition, and it might 
just be that the very tonic he needs is 
more “creative” writing. The Commis- 
sion on English has stated that half of the 
English teachers of the country are not 
well prepared to teach English. Add to 
this very alarming statistic the probable 


truth that few teachers of writing are 
accomplished writers themselves, and 
the charge against poor Johnny takes on 
a new perspective. No, Johnny is not en- 
tirely to blame. 


Johnny also has a harder time concen- 
trating on his writing than his father did, 
and this fact may be another reason why 
he doesn’t write as well. He has been 
surrounded since birth with positive 
“i that writing is no longer necessary 
or most people, and that the time may 
well come very soon when reading will 
be an unnecessary skill. He has been 
brought up to believe that there is a 
string of moving pictures reaching from 
Hollywood to Cannes that will tell him 
all he needs to know about life. He has 
learned, too, that there are enough sound 
waves coming through the air to keep 
him up to date on the news and the latest 
song hits. 

For some few students the moving 
pictures, television, and radio have meant 
enrichment beyond the comprehension 
of men fifty or sixty years ago. But not 
so for the vast majority of boys and girls, 
who have been led into a stubborn, pas- 
sive acceptance of the headline, the mov- 
ing shadows, and the hired performances 
of sports experts and artists. The ritual 
of twentieth century entertainment has 
led to making men dull to sensation. 
Why, then, should anyone be surprised 
that teaching writing grows more and 
mo*> difficult? Why should the profes- 
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Inexpen ve 


For Classes in American 


Literature 


NOVELS 


+* HAWTHORNE. The House of the Seven Gables, The 
Scarlet Letter and The Marble Faun in attractive 
separate volumes with introductions by David 
Levin. Each 50¢ 


MELVILLE. Moby Dick, complete and unabridged, 
with an introduction by William M. Gibson. 75¢. 
Also Melville’s important work Billy Budd, Foretop- 
man in Six Great Modern Short Novels. 50¢ 


+* STEPHEN CRANE. The Red Badge of Courage plus 
four shorter works: The Open Boat, The Blue Hotel, 
The Monster, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. 50¢ 


+MARK TWAIN. The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
with an introduction by Wallace Stegner. 50¢ 


+HENRY JAMES. Ten of James’ most frequently 
! studied novels in seven coordinated volumes with 
introductions by R. P. Blackmur: Portrait of a Lady 
(95¢); The Wings of the Dove (50¢); The Tragic 
Muse (75¢); The American (50¢); Washington 
Square and The Europeans (50¢); The Aspern Pa- 
pers and The Spoils of Poynton (50¢) and Turn of 

the Screw and Daisy Miller (35¢). 


SINCLAIR LEWIS. Dodsworth (50¢) Elmer Gantry 
(60¢) and It Can’t Happen Here (60¢). 


+THEODORE DREISER. Four complete Dreiser mas- 
terpieces in individual volumes with introductions 
by Alfred Kazin: An American Tragedy (95¢); Sis- 
ter Carrie (75¢); The Titan (75¢) and The Finan- 
cier (95¢). 


+ THOMAS WOLFE. In two handsome and outstand- 
ing volumes, the last two of Wolfe’s four passion- 
ate autobiographical novels: The Web and The 
Rock and You Can‘t Go Home Again. Each 95¢ 


DRAMA 


+FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1920's. 
Plays by Eugene O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson and 
Laurence Stallings, Sidney Howard, DuBose and 
Dorothy Heyward, Elmer Rice and Philip Barry; 
selected, introduced by Kenneth Macgowan. 75¢ 


+FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1930's. 
Plays by Clifford Odets, S. N. Behrman, Robert E. 
Sherwood, John Steinbeck and William Saroyan, 
selected and introduced by Harold Clurman. 75¢ 


+* FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1940's. 
Plays by Thornton Wilder, Arthur Laurents, Max- 
well Anderson and Kurt Weill, Arthur Miller and 
Carson McCullers, selected and introduced by 

Henry Hewes. 75¢ 


SHORT STORIES 
AND ANTHOLOGIES 


+* GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, edited by 
Wallace and Mary Stegner. A century and a quar- 
ter of the finest American short stories, from Wash- 
ington Irving to John O’Hara, 75¢ 
EMERSON: A LAUREL READER. Representative 
selections from the writings of America’s first phi- 
losopher, edited by Alfred Kazin and Daniel Aaron 
and clearly arranged by subject. 50¢ 
MARK TWAIN: A LAUREL READER. A unique 
collection of Twain’s short stories plus articles and 
selections from his less frequently read novels. 
Edmund Fuller, editor. 50¢ 


POETRY 


POE. Complete poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Richard Wilbur. 35¢ 


LONGFELLOW. Selected poems, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Howard Nemerov. 35¢ 


WHITMAN. Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Leslie A. Fiedler. 35¢ 


+ EMILY DICKINSON. Selected poems, with an intro- 
duction and notes by John Malcolm Brinnin. 35¢ 


BIOGRAPHY 
+* CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The 


Prairie Years and The War Years. Out of his defin- 
itive six-volume work on Lincoln and his times 
Sandburg himself has distilled this superb 430,000 
word biography. In three volumes, each 75¢ 


* HELEN KELLER: THE STORY OF MY LIFE. Spe- 


cial Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. 50¢ 


Of Special Value 
To Students 


MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARY. Pre- 
pared by the Editorial Staff of the American 
College Dictionary. With 640 pages and over 
46,000 word entries, this is the most up-to- 
date, most authoritative dictionary in paper- 
back. 75¢ 


BETTER ENGLISH. A down-to-earth approach 
toward correcting common mistakes in Eng- 
lish grammar, punctuation and spelling. Over 
50 quizzes and achievement tests. 50¢ 


NEW WAYS TO GREATER WORD POWER. 
Complete book of vocabulary improvement, 
covering all phases of speaking and writing. 
Based on tested teaching methods. 35¢ 


All titles have been selected on the basis of their frequency of use as high school and coliege texts. 
Outstanding number of adoptions for college courses 
* Outstanding number of adoptions for high school courses 
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‘For Classes in English Literature © 


+ JANE AUSTEN. Five great novels in handsome indi- 


vidual volumes: Emma (50¢), Pride and Prejudice 
(50¢), Mansfield Park (75¢), Sense and Sensibility 
(50¢), and Persuasion, which also includes the 
lesser known short work, Lady Susan (50¢). 


THE BRONTES. Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronte 
(50¢) and two of Charlotte Bronte’s most famous 
works: Jane Eyre (50¢) and Villette (75¢). 


* CHARLES DICKENS. David Copperfield. Authorita- 
tive modern abridgment by Edmund Fuller. 50¢ 


JONATHAN SWIFT. Gulliver's Travels 50¢ 
GEORGE ELIOT. Silas Marner 35¢ 


THACKERAY. Vanity Fair, in Edmund Fuller’s 
abridged modern version. 50¢ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. Ivanhoe 75¢ 
%* RUDYARD KIPLING. Kim 35¢ 
* ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Kidnapped 35¢ 
* JOHANN WYSS. The Swiss Family Robinson Abr. 35¢ 

CONAN DOYLE. The Hound of the Baskervilles 35¢ 


+ THOMAS HARDY. Jude the Obscure (75¢) and Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles (60¢). 


+ JOSEPH CONRAD. Seven colorful novels in four 
volumes: Lord Jim (50¢); Nostromo (75¢); The 
Nigger of the Narcissus and The End of the Tether 
(50¢) and Heart of Darkness, Almayer’s Folly and 
The Lagoon (50¢). 


OSCAR WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray 35¢ 
+ EVELYN WAUGH. Ten masterpieces of satire in 


eight convenient volumes: A Handful of Dust and 
Decline and Fall (75¢); Brideshead Revisited 
(75¢); The Loved One (35¢); Vile Bodies and Black 
Mischief (75¢); Scoop and Put Out More Flags 
(75¢); Men at Arms and Officers and Gentlemen 
(75¢). 


STORIES AND 
ANTHOLOGIES 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES. 13 superb 
stories, selected and introduced by Christopher 
Isherwood. 50¢ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: A LAUREL 
READER. Selections from Stevenson’s best essays, 
novels, short stories and poems plus all of his 
unfinished masterpiece, Weir of Hermiston. 50¢ 


RUDYARD KIPLING: A LAUREL READER. 14 of 
Kipling’s best-loved short stories. 50¢ 


OSCAR WILDE: A LAUREL READER. The com- 
plete play, The Importance of Being Earnest, plus 
selections from Wilde’s stories, fables, essays, let- 
ters, poems and epigrams. 50¢ 


G. K. CHESTERTON. Two volumes of brilliant crime 


stories: The Amazing Adventures of Father Brown 
(35¢) and 10 Adventures of Father Brown (50¢). 


POETRY 


SHAKESPEARE. Sonnets. All of the sonnets with 
an analytical introduction by C. L. Barber. 35¢ 


+ COLERIDGE. Selected poems with an introduction 
and notes by G. Robert Stange. 35¢ 


WORDSWORTH. Selected poems with an introduc- 
tion and notes by David Ferry. 35¢ 


+ KEATS. Selected poems with an introduction and 
notes by Howard Moss. 35¢ 


BROWNING. Selected poems with an introduction 
and notes by Reed Whittemore. 35¢ 


BLAKE. Selected poems with an introduction and 
notes by Ruthven Todd. 35¢ 


JONSON. Selected poems with an introduction and 
notes by John Hollander. 35¢ 


MARVELL. Selected poems with an introduction and 
notes by Joseph Summers. 35¢ 


Forthcoming volumes in The Laurel Poetry Series will 
include Dryden, Shelley, Herrick and Donne. 


+* SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY. Edited by 
Robert Penn Warren and Albert Erskine. An ex- 
tensive collection of the greatest English lyric 
poetry by more than 100 acknowledged masters, 
from Chaucer to Yeats. 75¢ 


BIOGRAPHY 
+BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. €Ed- 


ited by Edmund Fuller. Major selections which give 
the spirit and style as well as the content of the 
greatest biography of all time. 50¢ 


OSCAR WILDE. Frank Harris’ world-famous biog- 
raphy of this controversial genius. Also includes 
My Memories of Oscar Wilde by G.B. Shaw. 75¢ 


DRAMA 
+* SHAKESPEARE. 21 of Shakespeare’s plays in the 


famous Laurel Shakespeare Series: individual vol- 
umes with the largest type and most readable 
page in paperback. Modern commentaries by 
noted authorities. Each 35¢ 


+BERNARD SHAW: FOUR PLAYS. Candida, The 


Devil's Disciple, Caesar and Cleopatra and Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. In one volume, 75¢ 


Classic Works 


*BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY. All of the 
chapters from The Age of Fable and major 
portions of The Age of Chivalry and Leg- 
ends of Charlemagne, abridged for stu- 
dents by Edmund Fuller. 75¢ 


PLUTARCH: Lives of the Noble Greeks 
and Lives of the Noble Romans. Im- 
portant selections, many of them complete, 
edited by Edmund Fuller. 

Two volumes, each 50¢ 


NOVELS 


For Classes in World Literature 


RUSSIAN 
THE LAUREL DOSTOYEVSKY: Seven of the 


master’s greatest works in five convenient volumes: 
A Raw Youth (95¢); Crime and Punishment (75¢); 
The Possessed (95¢); The House of the Dead (50¢); 
and, in one volume, Notes from the Underground, 
Poor People and The Friend of the Family (75¢). 


WAR AND PEACE ond THE BROTHERS KARA- 
MAZOV. Authoritative modern abridgments by 
Edmund Fuller from the Constance Garnett trans- 
lations. Two volumes, each 60¢ 

PUSHKIN: A LAUREL READER. Fifty lyrics and 
ballads by Russia’s greatest poet plus his famous 
short novel, The Captain's Daughter. 50¢ 

FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS. Tur- 
genev’s First Love, Dostoyevsky’s The Gambler, Tol- 
stoy’s Master and Man and Chekhov's The Duel. 

In one volume, 50¢ 

GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES. Works by 
Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
Lermontov, Saltyakov, Gorky, Andreyev. 50¢ 

+GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV. Nine stories in- 
cluding Ward Number 6, My Life and The Kiss. 50¢ 

GREAT RUSSIAN PLAYS. Turgenev: A Month in 
the Country; Tolstoy: The Power of Darkness; 
Gogol: The Inspector-General; Chekhov: The Cherry 
Orchard; Andreyev: He Who Gets Slapped; Gorky: 
The Lower Depths. In one volume, 75¢ 


ITALIAN 
GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES. An original 


survey from Boccaccio to the post-war generation 
of Italian writers, edited by P. M. Pasinetti. 50¢ 


FONTAMARA. Ignazio Silone’s heroic novel of revo- 
lution in a small Italian village. 60¢ 


GENERAL EUROPEAN 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES. Kafka, Mann, 
Von Kleist and 14 other outstanding 19th and 20th 
century German authors in brilliant modern trans- 
lation, edited by Stephen Spender. 50¢ 


WINTER'S TALES. Eleven superb tales by the great 


contemporary Danish storyteller Isak Dinesen. 35¢ 


+THREE PLAYS BY IBSEN. In one volume, Hedda 
Gabler, A Doll’s House and The Wild Duck. 50¢ 


‘All volumes in outstanding English translations; 
Laurel Editions are complete and unabridged un- 
less otherwise noted. 


International Works 
+* SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES. Hem- 


ingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, 
Maugham, Joyce, Conrad, Thurber, Salin- 
ger and 26 other modern masters in a 
collection edited by Robert Penn Warren 
and Albert Erskine. 75¢ 


+* SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS. 
James Joyce: The Dead; Herman Melville: 
Billy Budd: Foretopman; Katherine Anne 
Porter: Noon Wine; Nikolay Gogol: The 
Overcoat; Glenway Wescott: The Pilgrim 
Hawk; William Faulkner: The Bear. 50¢ 


+*SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS. Chekhov: 
Three Sisters; Ibsen: The Master Builder; 
Shaw: Mrs. Warren’s Profession; O'Casey: 
Red Roses for Me; Williams: The Glass 
Menagerie; Miller: All My Sons. 75¢ 


+*POETRY: A MODERN GUIDE TO ITS 
UNDERSTANDING AND ENJOY- 
MENT. The techniques and themes of 
poetry, analyzed in clear, comprehensive 
languagei by Elizabeth Drew, Chairman 
of the Smith College Department of Eng- 
lish. English and American poems from 
the 16th to the 20th centuries are used 
abundantly as illustrations. 50¢ 


FRENCH 


PROUST: Jean Santeuil. Proust's early masterpiece, 
a classic of modern literature and the only major 
Proust work in paperback. 95¢ 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC: Flesh and Blood. “An avu- 
thentic masterpiece’”’ by the famous French novel- 
ist and Nobel Prize winner. 50¢ 


ROMAIN ROLLAND: Jean-Christophe. Authorita- 
tive abridgment by Edmund Fuller. 50¢ 
FLAUBERT: Madame Bovary. Flaubert’s classic novel 
with an introduction by Floyd Zulli, Jr. 50¢ 
GREAT FRENCH SHORT STORIES. Four centu- 
ries of story-telling, edited by Germaine Brée. 50¢ 


+VOLTAIRE: A LAUREL READER. Candide, Zadig, 
The Huron, Micromegas and seven other selections, 
edited by Edmund Fuller. 50¢ 


BALZAC: A LAUREL READER. Five of the major 
shorter novels from La Comédie Humaine, edited 
by Edmund Fuller. 50¢ 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT: A LAUREL READER. 
Eleven stories, an essay and the novel Pierre and 
Jean, edited by Francis Steegmuller. 50¢ 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT CREATIVE WRITING 


sor wonder why so many college fresh- 
men do not know how to write well? 

I insist: there are all kinds of reasons 
why Johnny does not do well, but “crea- 
tive” writing is not one of the chief 
causes. It is not even a minor cause, ex- 
cept perhaps when it is taught as an 
escape for adolescent maunderings, free 
association, or automatic writing. For 
“creative” writing well taught requires 
planning, and form, and emphasis—in 
fact, all and more than is required in ex- 
pository writing. I would not abolish 
expository writing, to be sure, but I 
plead for more attention being returned 
to the “creative” approach. 


Where Do We Begin? 


Creative writing ought to begin at the 
beginning—or almost as soon as the child 
is born—but just in case parents have not 
opened the eyes of their children to the 
world around them, the teacher ought to 
assume that obligation as having first 
priority. The great, big, wide, wonder- 
ful world has to be opened up for them 
to see, to hear, to smell, to feel, to taste— 
because out of this solid content alone 
can come rich and effective writing. 

The world of people should be their 
next concern, and they must learn to 
watch people at work or at play—their 
friends, their teachers, their parents, 
developing a kind of kodachrome per- 
ceptiveness to the actions of men. And 
beasts, too, their cats, their dogs, their 
hamsters and white-hooded rats, or what- 
ever the inventiveness of children or the 
pamperings of parents have provided. 

Creative writing can begin, too, with 
looking in the mirror, with searching for 
interesting introspections and autobio- 
graphical incidents that have been 
remembered with pleasure or with pain. 

Out of such beginnings will come short 
stories, poems, and essays that are per- 
sonal and honest, and by and by, when 
these young authors are asked to criticize 
a novel for an English professor, they 
will be able to say, “This author is false: 
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he does not see the world clearly.” “This 
author knows what he is talking about: 
I recognize the world he describes.” 
“This author creates a world of the 
imagination which I am able to appreciate 
because I have learned to look at my own 
world and listen to my heart.” 

Expository writing alone will not 
teach such reading of literature. 


How Do We Proceed? 


We must capitalize on the story-telling 
faculty that lies in everyone—the wish to 
entertain, to give pleasure, to recount 
what has happened. If the students have 
not had lively grandmothers who have 
told them about gory border feuds, then 
they must be lured into the story-telling 
game by assignments that will send them 
out into the school or the community 
looking for news or into the pages of the 
newspapers searching for human interest 
stories. Class time will not be lost that 
encourages the inventive raconteur. 

And then we must foster a sense of 
form. I dare say that the chief reason 
creative writing has been so _ often 
attacked by university professors i is that 
it has been limited in high school to a 
kind of free response that follows an 
emotional experience; either that or a 
limiting of subject matter to personal 
anecdote of the “What I like to eat best” 
variety or the “What I did during my 
summer vacation” type. Writing that 
springs haphazardly from trivial experi- 
ence or fails to excite the imagination 
doubtless deserves the criticism; but 
there is no reason why creative writing 
cannot be better taught. The sense of 
form will come from the close correla- 
tion between the study of literature and 
the study of writing, for poetry and the 
short story and the essay are art forms 
which must be studied, analyzed, inter- 
preted, and criticized before they can be 
created anew. 

Finally, we must make creative writ- 
ing the outlet for language study. What 
a difference there is between this point 
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of view from the insistence upon formal 
grammar and diagramming of sentences 
as the road to good writing! For not only 
is expository writing only one approach 
to writing: grammar too is only one, and 


usage, vocabulary effectiveness, the 
ower of the metaphor, the insight into 
Irony, understatement, paradox, and 


humor go to make effective style. 


What Assignments? 


Creative writing does not succeed un- 
less there is adequate preparation in class 
through reading, discussion, and plan- 
ning. Pupils must master one thing at a 
time, and the skillful teacher will take 
these factors into account in making 
assignments. Here are five assignments, 
lasting over one week, which will 
illustrate the approach to teaching the 
short story. 


1. Blindfold a member of the class. 
Lead him to a large map of the 
world posted on the blackboard. 
Have him place his finger on the 
map and thus determine the loca- 
tion of his short story. What is 
wrong with this plan? Discuss the 
the probable failure of such a story 
because of inadequate content ma- 
terial. Offer the suggestion that 
there is always the encyclopedia to 
turn to for such information. Bring 
out the necessity of knowing the 
world the pupils are to write about. 


Offer as an assignment: Reconstruct 
the scene which you return to in your 
memory whenever you think about 
summer vacation. Assume a definite posi- 
tion on the top of a hill or standing be- 
side a bank or lying on your back looking 
up through the trees. 


2. Promote an exercise in class of not- 
ing movement, describing action, 

. observing changes. Arrange with 
one member of the class to come in 
late, create a small sensation by 
what he says or does, and then take 
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his seat in the classroom. Discuss 
with the class the actions observed. 
Note the errors in observation, the 
omissions in details. 


Offer as an assignment: Go back to 
the scene described in the previous assign- 
ment. Describe (in one paragraph) the 
motion which you observe in the scene 
—the traffic on the highway, the sailboat 
luffing in the wind, the sudden appear- 
ance of a canoe, the moving clouds. 


3. Draw two lines on the blackboard 
—two horizontal and parallel lines. 
If these lines represent two people 
walking down the street in opposite 
directions, show how nothing 
interesting happens unless those 
lines in some way intersect. Discuss 
with the class the forces that might 
make the lives of the two people 
come together. In other words, 
what will bring about some conflict 
between the two forces? 


Offer as an assignment: Bring to class 
a list of three or four possible problems 
that might arise out of the scene created 
in assignment “2,” a traffic jam, a disabled 
or overturned boat, an abandoned car. 
Be prepared to elaborate upon some 
events that might spring from each prob- 
lem. 


4. Call upon pupils to discuss char- 
acteristic actions of people they 
know. Let them concentrate on 
facial expressions, qualities of voice, 
movements of hands, peculiarities 
in walk, habitual actions. 


Offer as an assignment: Observe a stu- 
dent in study hall, an animal moving in 
its cage, a teacher before the class. Come 
to class prepared to describe in words 
or in pantomime the actions which you 
have observed. 


5. Take a well-known story and dis- 
cuss the movement of the‘story in 
class. Practice reducing the story 
to a few sentences. Recall specific 
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details about the setting, point out 
the conflict that makes the story 
possible (or inevitable), draw brief 
character sketches of the two or 
three characters presented, explain 
how the problem of the story is 
finally worked out. 


Offer as an assignment: The following 
situation presents itself. How would you 
finish the story? 


A small boy of ten, kicking his way 
through the leaves on his way home 
from school, looks up when he dis- 
covers that someone is standing in 
front of him in the path. 


The final whistle is about to blow. 
There is time for only one more shot. 
There is a man under the basket. Does 
the man with the ball pass or take a 
long shot? (The vie is what goes on 
in his mind in those last few seconds.) 


Whether the teacher decides to have 
everyone write a short story or end at 
this point, the great advantages of the 
creative writing project have been at- 
tained. Not everyone can follow through 
with a complete story, and the teacher 
should leave the final story to those who 
have been motivated to the point of 
writing a story of their own. 


What about Poetry? 


Poetry starts with a fondness for the 
sound of language. It grows when the 
young writer perceives relationships 


‘ iizg, others may not have noticed, and it de- 


velops with the growing sensitiveness 
and understanding. Exercises which will 
promote these three stages will make 
more effective writers, and even though 
not all will turn out to be poets, all will 
benefit from the study of writing poetry 
and their prose style will improve in 
richness and warmth. 

The following exercises are typical of 
the things a teacher can do to get stu- 
dents sometimes to the point of writing 
fairly respectable original verse. 
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1. A search of the dictionary will 
turn up some surprising sentences. 
For example this one from the 
American College Dictionary: kino 
gum, the reddish or black catechu- 
like inspissated juice or gum of 
certain tropical trees, especially 
that obtained from Peterocarpus 
marsupium, a tall fabaceous tree of 
India and Ceylon; used in medicine, 
tanning, etc. 


Offer as an assignment: turn the defini- 
tion into rhythmical language, with such 
a starter as the following: 


Our kino gums are reddish black 
They’re dried to juicy oem 
They come from far-off India, 
From the beanlike catechus. 
They have some use in medicine 
Perhaps to cure kerchoos; 

But may be best for tanning 
Imported kangaroos. 

2. Words themselves appeal to the ear. 
They can give pleasure even when 
there is no apparent sensible mean- 
ing. Again, the search of the dic- 
tionary will result in a list of words 
that when read aloud give a pleas- 
ing sound. 


Offer as an assignment: Put the follow- 
ing words in a succession that is most 
pleasing to the ear. 


jaborandi, jacamar, jacaranda, jaw 


3. Words change in meaning as the 
context changes. The obvious de- 
notative meaning becomes richer 
and richer as the context widens 
and the word takes on fringe mean- 
ings. 

a house 

an old house 

the poor house 
the big house 
the White House 


Offer as an assignment: Using syn- 
onyms for house, show the progression 
from the poorest covering over a peas- 

(Continued on page 637) 


Honors Enrichment in the 


Eleventh Grade 


Mildred Frederiksen 


Make them think critically is the theme of this discussion of provision for able 
students in eleventh-grade English. Mrs. Frederiksen teaches at the Webster 
Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Or. oF the most important problems 
facing the teacher of a group of 
students academically talented in Eng- 
lish is the determination of how the-work 
in an “honors” class should differ from 


that in a regular class. We all agree, I 
think, that merely expecting them to do 
more—read twelve novels instead of six, 
for instance—defeats the real purpose of 
the class. In what way, then, 1s excellent 
work to be distinguished from good 


work? 

In the first place, it is important that 
these students know what constitutes 
mature thinking; and they must under- 
stand that a perfectly neat, perfectly 
spelled, perfectly organized paper de- 
veloped with simple examples does not 
deserve the highest grade. The average 
students can cite facts; the better stu- 
dents can classify facts; but the academi- 
cally talented should be expected to 
apply the facts and make them signifi- 
cant. We have to prod these students to 
advance to the third step rather than to 
rest comfortably on the first. 

Another requirement we must insist 
on is the ability to distinguish narrative 
writing from expository writing. Even 
the good student prefers to fill up a paper 
with the “who” and “what” in chrono- 
logical order; but here too are levels of 
sophistication. He must be made to 
realize that this material, although in- 
dispensable, is only the raw material with 
which he thinks his way to the “how” 
and “why.” We assume that he can read 


and write intelligently or he would not 
be in the class. We must insist that he 
think. 

Since depth is the aim rather than 
superficiality, we can no longer allow 
these students to write “book reports” 
which summarize the story and throw in 
a few lines of appreciation. They must 
learn to discipline their attention to a 
particular aspect of the selection and 
write the whole paper on the subject 
they choose. This usually means that they 
read a novel twice, for example, once 
for the story and to decide on what they 
want to write about, once to pinpoint 
specific examples for support of their 
thesis. They will complain at first; but 
when the paper is finished, they will ad- 
mit (honestly, I think) that the deeper 
reading has given them insights into the 
way the artist works that they did not 
have before. Above all other things, we 
must not allow these students to talk in 
topic sentences. They must be required 
to support their generalities with specific 
statements from the text. 

Still another requirement is that they 
recognize such phenomena as change and 
development in the realm of ideas. Very 
few things in our world are static, and 
the thinkers must be able to analyze the 
dynamics involved in the ideas they dis- 
cuss. They must be able to see that the 
ideas of a philosopher, for instance, grow 
with him; and they cannot cry that the 
man is inconsistent when the quotes they 
have taken from context are separated by 
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a considerable length of time in the life 
of the individual being discussed. This 
applies to a discussion of the techniques 
of a writer, or, indeed, any artist. 


Practical Application 


We can make a practical application 
of these criteria in the review of para- 
graph structure. We should be able to 
assume that these students can write a 
satisfactory paragraph on a process or an 
incident, and we must provide patterns 
which require more thought. For this 
purpose, a paragraph developed by defi- 
nition can be a challenging exercise in 
composition; but first an hour should be 
spent discussing the merits and charac- 
teristics of a good definition. A satisfac- 
tory statement is necessary and complete; 
that is, nothing can be omitted without 
making it inadequate, and nothing can 
be added to make it better. We can de- 
fine a thing by telling what class it be- 
longs to, how it differs from others of its 
class, and how it compares with members 
of other classes. Often we can illuminate 
a definition by contrast. The subject’s 
parts, characteristics, adjuncts, causes, 
effects, antecedents, and consequents may 
be needed for a complete definition. 
Thus a definition of an essay as a “liter- 
ary form” is neither necessary nor 
complete, since there are many other 
literary forms. This can be carried 
through in class discussion until the 
final and complete definition is com- 
posed. Here we run into a difficulty. We 
find that there is no definite line of dis- 
tinction between an essay and an article. 
There is no trouble involved in dis- 
tinguishing a personal essay from an 
objective article, but this is an instance 
of definitions which are not mutually ex- 
clusive. We must place the subject on a 
continuum, and the classification is de- 
termined by the author. We find, in dis- 
cussion, that most definitions are of this 
sort. A paragraph on a subject like 
“What is poetry?” leads to an under- 
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standing of the “paralysis by analysis” 
which ensues when we try to make con- 
tinuum definitions mutually exclusive. 
This does not mean that these distinctions 
are without value; they emphasize a 
sophistication in applying the different 
meanings of words—a skill these students 
will need often. 

Another interesting exercise is attempt- 
ing to define a relatively simple subject 
in science, pay ing particular attention 
to the hierarchy involved in yet another 
type of classification. On an ‘elementary 
level an acid can be defined as a substance 
which tastes sour.This is a “sense” defi- 
nition. A little more involved definition 
is an “operational” definition—an acid 
changes blue litmus red. The most com- 
plex definition is a “theoretical” defini- 
tion—an acid is a substance which pro- 
duces hydrogen ions. Most good students 
in the eleventh grade are taking physics, 
and they will enjoy working out three 
such definitions of light, for instance. 
The exercise emphasizes again the con- 
cept of different levels of thinking, and 
the teacher can insist on the responsi- 
bility of these students to rise to the 
highest one. (Some of this material is 
adapted from Physical Science and the 
Physical Senses by Alexander Calandra.) 

Another challenge for the class is to 
have half of the members develop a state- 
ment deductively and half inductively. 
Good students in the twentieth century 
should understand the relationship be- 
tween these two thought patterns. The 
statement can be a literary theory, a 
psychological concept, or a scientific 
statement. 

One of the most rewarding ways to 
handle these paragraphs after they are 
written is to reproduce a few which are 
chosen for their good or bad qualities, 
and to divide the class into groups for 
evaluation of each one. Inevitably, good 
students, thinking together, will find that 
the standard requirements of unity, co- 
herence, and adequate development make 
for a good paragraph; and such re-dis- 
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covery is more significant than the teach- 
er’s assigning the review in a standard 
text. They will get into heated discus- 
sions over word choice. Often they will 
sense a lack in the writing w hich they 
cannot put into words; the teacher 
should be ready to point out these more 
subtle faults such as uninteresting detail, 
inconsistent point of view, and imprecise 
statement. 


Theme Writing 


Usually talented students are ready to 
begin critical and analytical treatment of 
literature in writing, and the teacher 
should guide the ventures carefully. At 
first, in the eleventh grade, it is better to 
steer the pupils away from the comments 
of critics and make them depend on their 
own careful reading of the text. There 
should always be an emphasis on the 
material itself rather than information 
about it. This means, of course, that the 
teacher must allow for a certain lack of 
maturity in the finished product, but it 
is better than a mouthing of sophisticated 
criticism that the student does not under- 
stand. The Scarlet Letter offers excellent 
possibilities for a first analytical paper 
on the use of symbols. The ‘author’s use 
of plant sy mbolism, for instance, is not 
too difficult for a beginning “critic” to 
handle. The teacher must always re- 
member, even in a gifted class, that he is 
there to teach, not merely to test; there- 
fore, the assignment of such a theme 
should be prepared for carefully. The 
steps in writing a theme can be reviewed 
in the process. Since the teacher suggests 
the subject for this first paper, choosing 
and limiting the subject are taken care «4 
One way to gather the material is to 
put each instance of plant symbolism on 
a slip of paper. The student should also 
record the page number on which it 
occurs and the heading under which it 
falls. Thus some slips may be headed 
“flowers,” some “weeds,” and some 
“trees.” In organizing the material the 
student gathers all the slips under one 
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heading in a single pile ready for the 
writing of the rough draft. Here is 
where the important step must be taken. 
These classifications should be made 
significant, and the really good student 
should be expected to explain why these 
symbols are used and how they help. to 
elucidate the ideas the author is trying 
to get across. After a careful revision, 
the final draft is made according to direc- 
tions for proper manuscript form. It is 
easy to see how a paper written this way 
prepares the student for the longer 
library paper which many schools require 
in the eleventh grade. It also gives him 
a working method for attacking the 
papers he will have to write in college. 
The unity, coherence, and adequate de- 
velopment of the theme have been 
covered. 


It is helpful, at this early stage, for the 
teacher to suggest possible _ 
to any novels assigned for analysis. The 
teacher should be familiar with modern 
criticisms of the novels he assigns, and 
such essays possible topics. 
Moby Dick, for instance, suggests an 
analysis of Biblical allusions, which may 
lead the student for the first time into 
books of Bible exegesis. The use of fire 
is a rewarding facet for investigation. 
The classical character sketch, that of 
following a single character through the 
whole book, reveals the subtleties of Mel- 
ville’s characterization—speech patterns 
of the individual, for instance; the char- 
acter’s symbolic importance in the work; 
and his reaction to what happens to him 
and changes him. This simple device of 
picking out the conversation of a single 
character has much importance in help- 
ing to understand the technique of the 
writer, and is extremely rewarding in the 
study of subordinate characters—Pip, for 
instance. Later in the year the teacher 
can suggest some significant themes often 
found in literature. and the student can 
choose his own approach. In commenting 
on an analytical paper of this sort, the 
teacher should be most severe with the 
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student who slips from exposition into 
narration. In some classes we are gratified 
to find that the students can read a book 
and give a summary of its contents; in an 
honors class we expect much more. 

With a subject such as “Ben Franklin’s 
Philosophy of Life,” written on after 
reading the autobiography, the teacher 
can emphasize the fact that the student 
must read all the way to the end for all 
Franklin’s comments on his philosophy 
before he can come to any conclusion 
about the subject. When he reads that 
Franklin was inspired by Essays to Do 
Good, he should read some of the essays. 
The Amherst study, Benjamin Franklin 
and the American Character, can give 
considerable background. Then the stu- 
dent can show how the so-called “Prot- 
estant ethic” was expressed in Franklin’s 
life from youth to old age, he even may 
be able to make some comment in his 
conclusion about the same ethic as it in- 
fluences our “organization men” today. 
“Ben Franklin as a Scientist” offers many 
areas of scientific investigation, and 
makes an impression on budding scien- 
tists in the class who tend to regard 
Franklin as only an “early to bed, early 
to rise” man. 

Early in the year a quick review of 
grammar and usage is almost always ad- 
visable; and to make the study of our 
language more interesting, it is a good 
idea to assign some library papers on re- 
lated subjects. Sometimes these papers 
can be practice runs for the full dress 
presentation later. In all areas the teacher 
should work for a developmental ap- 
proach to the skills he is trying to foster. 
On these short papers, footnotes for di- 
rect quotes and a bibliography can be re- 

uired. The teacher refers the students 
to their handbooks for the form of such 
documentation, thus encouraging the 
good students to stop relying on the 
teacher for predigested knowledge. Later, 
when leading up to the long paper, the 


teacher can discuss the philosophy of 
handling footnotes, definition of “general 
knowledge,” and so forth. Hieroglyphics, 
Chinese writing, Basic English, Esper- 
anto are only a few of the possible 
subjects which can give students a per- 
spective on language. These short papers 
lead pupils into the libraries of near-by 
colleges, the library of the art museum, 
and even his own library at home. When- 
ever such a paper is assigned, the ethics 
of scholarship are emphasized and 
plagiarism is explained. For relief from 
the (perhaps) necessary drill involved in 
the review of grammar, always annoying 
to such a class, oral reports can be given 
occasionally from such papers when 
they fit into the subject matter. 

It is always a good idea to extend the 
ideas we find in literature into the 


' —_ When the class reads The Scarlet 


etter, for instance, they can also read 
The Crucible by Miller, background 
material in Puritanism and witchcraft, 
and finally an account of McCarthyism. 
Reading “Civil Disobedience” can lead 
to a study of nonviolent resistance as 
expressed in the life and works of 
Gandhi, the Stride Toward Freedom of 
Martin Luther King, Bible (Matt. 5:38- 
39), Tolstoy’s My Religion and The 
Kingdom of God, and even more re- 
cently, the sit-in demonstrations. 

These are only a few ways that a 
teacher can enrich an “honors” curricu- 
lum. Academically gifted students are 
almost invariably gifted in many areas, 
and we should use judgment about how 
we appropriate their precious hours. 
They should have time for music, art, 
social affairs, family, and, perhaps most 
of all, for loafing and inviting their souls. 
We should plan carefully for significant 
activity in academic subjects and avoid 
making our courses “hard” by requiring 
an unreasonable number of hours to be 
spent in repetitious activity. 
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Who Needs It? 


Jackie Mallis 
James Lick High School, San Jose, California 


How do you teach spelling? 

A survey of English teachers will re- 
veal considerable variety in the teaching 
of spelling in the high school. It will 
probably also uncover a general feeling 
of inadequacy, often accompanied by 
dismay. 

One teacher gives the class a preview 
each week of fifty words from the gram- 
mar text with a retest the next day. 
Another dictates the same list of words 
three days in succession, taking the aver- 
age of the three scores for a grade. Many 
teachers have their students keep per- 
sonal lists of words that were missed on 
compositions. 

But none of these methods really hits 
the bull’s eye. And so we have numerous 
Larrys and Sues groaning under a burden 
that seems intolerable and irreducible, 
while the teachers who must constantly 
red-pencil the spelling errors resent the 
wasted time. 

Spelling! Who needs it? It’s all too 
evident who needs it. Practically every 
Tony, Don, and Hank, every Terry, 
Diane, and Helen that writes a theme, a 
letter, a history paper, a report or a test 
for art, music, industrial arts, home- 
making. . . . So let’s take a look at modern 
research and see what’s recommended in 
the teaching of spelling. 

Valuable advice is available in Edward 
W. Dolch’s The Modern Teaching of 


Spelling (Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Illinois, 50¢); in Chapter 11 of Donald D. 
Durrell’s Improvement of Basic Reading 
Abilities (World Book Company); and 
in Harry Shefter’s 6 Minutes a Day to 
Perfect Spelling (Pocket Books, Inc., 
35¢), 

It is interesting to note that there are 
five different kinds of spellers: 


1, the lip-speller (who can spell only 
simple words orally) 

2. the eye-speller (who can visualize 
known and some, but not many, un- 
known words) 

3. the ear-speller (who tries to spell 
everything phonetically ) 

4. the thought-speller (who thinks his 
way through a word, bringing every- 
thing to bear on the word that he 
can) 

5. the hand-speller (who must write a 
word to be sure of its spelling) 


Evidently a child should be trained to be 
all five kinds of spellers in one person. 

Instead of using only one approach— 
the list approach—as most English teach- 
ers seem to do, we discover that we 
should use that and the learner approach, 
teaching the HABITS OF GOOD 
SPELLERS as well: 


the habit of checking guesses with a 
dictionary 

the habit of applying spelling analysis 
to words 

the habit of proofreading 
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Specific Techniques 


Spelling is a skill that demands con- 
tinuous practice and instruction. Our 
new knowledge would be more meaning- 
ful if we could talk with a good teacher 
who teaches spelling every day. Let’s 
drop in on Mrs. O’Neill, a plump, 
motherly woman who specializes in 
remedial classes. She says she has dis- 
covered through the years that many stu- 
dents simply have not had enough spell- 
ing instruction in the elementary and 
junior high school and continue to need 
it throughout the four years of high 
schoo]. So she spends ten to twenty 
minutes each day on spelling. 

The first day of the week Mrs. O'Neill 
gives practice in sounds of the language 
because she says many of the words in 
English are spelled the way they sound. 
By listening carefully and getting to 
know the sound families, a person can 
spell lots of words he has never seen. So 
the class writes lists of rhyming words. 

After the drill on sounds a short list of 
ten or fifteen common phonetic words 
is dictated from a list of spelling demons. 
Then a few harder words are written on 
the board, analyzed for known parts—like 


bargain bar grammar gram manage man 


gain mar age 


and practiced. For five minutes partners 
dictate the words to each other for oral 
spelling. Mrs. O’Neill then reviews clues 
to the spelling of the words that gave 
the most trouble; after this the regular 
lesson for the day continues. 

Next day the first few minutes are 
given to quick oral review of the pre- 
vious day’s words; a quiz is dictated with 
the words in sentences. 

On Friday a review of the week’s most 
troublesome words is held and a weekly 
quiz given. Subsequent quizzes vary. One 
may be a crossword puzzle of the words 
studied. Some are proofreading exercises. 
Others are lists of pairs of words, only 
one of which is the correct one. There 
is always enough variety to keep interest 
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high. The part many students like best 
in the spelling drills is the use of sen- 
tences Mrs. O'Neill makes up, such as 


Bury your e’s in the cemetery. 
Never beLIEve a lie. 


or reads from a little book*: Draw ALL 
lines parALLel. 

Sometimes she gives a flash-card drill, 
showing new words briefly and having 
them written until right. When certain 
words keep giving trouble, 3 x 5 cards 
are distributed and time is spent with 
dictionaries getting information about 
the words and using them in short, 
simple sentences. The cards are studied 
with partners and in practice-writing 
sessions until they are learned. 

In time most students come to like the 
spelling part of each period. Mrs. O’Neill 
frequently tells interesting things about 
words and always makes sure the stu- 
dents never feel the task is beyond them. 
Mrs. O'Neill keeps the daily number of 
words to be learned below ten. She says, 
“[’d rather you’d know ten words thor- 
oughly than stumble over and guess at 
twenty.” This makes sense to the stu- 
dents who discover that as they learn to 
spell, their handwriting begins to im- 
prove, for now they don’t have to cheat 
on e’s and 7s, a’s and o’s, w’s and w’s.... 
They know which letters they want! 

A few minutes’ discussion and practice 
each day make spelling seem important, 
Mrs. O'Neill tells us. The teacher doesn’t 
just say it is important; she makes it 
important—and interesting, too. She does 
not criticize or scold when the class has 
difficulty remembering a word or a 
trouble spot. Maintaining a sympathetic, 
encouraging attitude helps students to 
succeed. When progress is made, it is 
recorded on a class spelling chart. 

Almost every day Mrs. O'Neill re- 
minds the class of the steps in learning to 
spell: 


*Harry Shefter, 6 Minutes a Day to Perfect 
Spelling. 
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See the word! 
Think the word! 
Feel the word! 
Say the word! 
Build the word!* 


whieh are listed on large white poster- 
board in red letters. 

In the past many students with spelling 
difficulties of a serious nature were trans- 
ferred to Mrs. O’Neill’s remedial English 
classes. Now, however, this will not be 
necessary, for each of the teachers in the 
English department has been provided 


*lbid. 
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with the new SRA Spelling Labora- 
tory.** 

Based on careful research, this Labora- 
tory uses word wheels to teach words 
with similar phonetic parts. Since a sig- 
nificant percentage of the words in Eng- 
lish are completely or partially phonetic, 
this is a sound approach to the problem 
of teaching spelling. Best of all, the ar- 
rangement of materials permits each stu- 
dent to work at his own pace on his own 
needs as revealed by a pretest. 


**Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East 
Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Let Your Enthusiasm Show 


Berenice G. Conner 
Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida 


An enthusiastic presentation of a sub- 
ject is talent—the best kind of talent for 
it is infectious. So often in our schools 
the real talent becomes hidden behind the 
chalkboards and infects only that one 
teacher’s class. 

Southwest Miami High School has 
found a way of letting this enthusiasm 
spread to infect many classes at the same 
time. It has been done by a method of 
team teaching which is, perhaps, a mav- 
erick of the original meaning of the term 
but has proven to be effective in its own 
way. 

The English literature team teaching 
all began with the discovery that there 
was latent talent and rare enthusiasm 
among the four teachers of General Eng- 
lish classes. This talent burst forth one 
day with an idea for a combined program 
of poetry reading, slides of England, and 
music. This project had to be extended 
beyond the confines of one classroom 
and shared by a larger student body. 

We had an ex-Shakespearean actor 
from the New York stage who read so 


beautifully that he entranced his audi- 
ence into wanting to wallow in poetry; 
we had the more staid enthusiasm of a 
lover and scholar of the Romantic period; 
we had the charm and_ exuberance 
of a young teacher fresh from classes in 
contemporary literature; we had one 
teacher who had lived and studied. in 
England and could enliven lectures 
with slides of England and many 
first editions of famous books acquired 
there. Each was enthusiastic about some 
particular phase of literature. By com- 
bining forces four classes each period of 
the day could benefit from this special- 
ized information, talent, and enthusiasm. 

Lectures were held once a week in our 
little theater and so planned that the 
classroom activities were coordinated 
with them. Note-taking was required of 
the students, and the notes were evalu- 
ated and returned the next day, at which 
time class discussion was held concerning 
the lecture material just covered. 

The first step in planning was to make 
a chart of the periods in English litera- 
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ture and the highlights we wanted to 
cover in each period. The choice of lec- 
ture was then made by the teacher who 
was best suited to that area of the work, 
the one who felt the most informed and 
excited about it. A prime requisite was 
that the teacher must be enthusiastic 
about the topic and able to infect the 
student audience with this enthusiasm. 
We had no boss. After choosing the lec- 
ture the teacher became an autonomous 
unit. He could handle the presentation 
as he pleased. He often asked for as- 
sistance in running the projectors or 
record player or in giving readings as 
his needs required. No textual restraints 
were placed on the lecturer. He could let 
his talent flow. 

This “enthusa-teaching” was an experi- 
ment, so the teachers had frequent meet- 
ings to check the goals, the timing of the 
program, the materials available, and the 
student reactions. We were striving to 
supplement the text with interest-catch- 
ing information; to spread our enthusi- 
asm for reading by showing books and 
discussing authors; to give the student 
a varied approach to literature which the 
different personalities of the team pro- 
vided; to prepare the student for the 
more formal lecture atmosphere of the 
colleges; to enhance a lecture with classic 
films and other aids not practical for 
classroom use. 

We experimented with one program 
on Anglo-Saxon England at which we 
showed slides of Stonehenge, Iona, Ha- 
drian’s Wall; we read Celtic Runes in the 
Old English and showed the writing with 
an opaque projector. A lecture was inter- 
spersed throughout the period. 

When we were studying Chaucer we 
showed pictures of London and Canter- 
bury as he would have known them; we 
ee tye the Canterbury Tales in the 

iddle English, and the classes learned 
to read part of the Prologue after hear- 
ing the language on recordings; we dis- 
played wooden figures of the Pilgrims. 
The lecturer told about Chaucer’s life 
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and character, told briefly some of the 
Tales which were not in the text, and 
explained the value of this writing. The 
students were so enthusiastic that the 
next day there was not a book on 
Chaucer to be found in the school 
library. 

We found, after completing one year 
of this team teaching, that it had a psy- 
chological effect on the lecturer as well 
as on the student. The necessity of pre- 
paring a lecture that would be heard by 
some 700 students stimulated the lecturer 
to seek varied aids, to do extra research, 
and to compile fresh material that would 
interest this larger audience. The lecturer 
had to make a fully developed, timed 
presentation that would impress as well 
as stimulate and inform. 

The principal, deans, curriculum chair- 
man, and department chairman were 
most cooperative in making the theater 
and the necessary visual equipment avail- 
able to us. We were allowed academic 
freedom in planning these programs so 
there were no annoying restraints to 
squelch the enthusiasm. 

We were able to have a few guest 
lecturers, but the number was limited 
by the fact that the lectures-covered an 
entire schoo] day—all six periods—and 
few outsiders were able to give us so 
much of their time. 


The Year's Finale 


The year ended with a quiz tourna- 
ment which served as a very thorough 
review of the year’s work and created 
a healthy competitive spirit among the 
participating classes. In the classroom 
small groups of students made up ques- 
tions—true-false, identification, multiple- 
choice. On a specified day the four teach- 
ers held an elimination contest within the 
classroom, using the questions the stu- 
dents had created as well as some of their 
own. A team of three was chosen to rep- 
resent each class in the tournament the 
following week. This team was coached 
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by classmates. Enthusiasm and team spirit 
became the highlight of the week as facts 
and interpretations were bulging the 
heads of the contestants. 


The day of the tournament four tables 
were placed on the stage with a teacher’s 
name on the front of each. The team of 
three sat behind it. They could not col- 
laborate on an answer—each member was 
on his own. One teacher asked the ques- 
tions, which had been placed on file 
cards, another tallied the score, and a 
third acted as judge. A winning team was 
chosen from each period and small 
awards given. The rest of the class, as 
audience, was not only pulling for its 
team but was absorbing questions and 
answers as well. 


As a finale each student was asked to 
answer a questionnaire to evaluate the 
year’s lecture series. They were given 
such questions as: 


One of the most rewarding experiences 
I have had in my five years of teaching 
English has been to assign the writing of 
short stories based on literary selections 
read in class. Such assignments, I found, 
offer the student an opportunity to give 
full play to his imagination, and also give 
him at least a basic insight into the struc- 
ture of the short story. Here are some of 
the assignments I found most successful. 


Based on Julius Caesar: 


(1) Write your own account of what 
might have happened at Caesar’s funeral 
had Brutus stayed for Antony’s oration 
rather than left. Antony was able to stir 
the mob with his emotional oratory into 


Rewriting The Great Plots 
Donald Noble 
Teaching Fellow, University of Houston 
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Was the program worthwhile; very - 
fairly - - not. 

Period most interestingly presented. 

Favorite program. 

Favorable features of the year’s program. 

Features not satisfactory. 

Suggestions for improvement. 

¥rom this evaluation we found that 
unanimously they found the lectures 
valuable; they preferred having a lecture 
interspersed with aids of some kind; they 
felt that they had received a broad inter- 
pretation of literature; they liked the 
change from the usual classroom situa- 
tion; they found note-taking valuable; 
they approved the weekly meetings; they 
felt that the quiz program as a finale was 
informative and challenging. 

Each of the four instructors wrote a 
personal evaluation of the team teaching 
and listed suggestions for improvement. 
A study of these two evaluations will 
guide us in preparing an improved pro- 
gram next year. 


turning against the conspirators, while 
only a few moments before Brutus had 
aroused the huge crowd to sympathy 
with the assassins. What would have hap- 
pened, then, had the noble Brutus chosen 
to stay for Antony’s oration and had 
begun to interrupt and challenge Antony 
when he saw the mood of the crowd 
turning? Depending on which was the 
most persuasive, with whom would the 
angry mob finally have sided? 

(2) Using the entire play as back- 
ground, write your version of what 
would happen and what would be said 
if Julius Caesar and William Shakespeare 
were to meet face to face. Suppose, for 
example, that Shakespeare is alone in his 
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study late one night and the ghost of 
Caesar appears to him to discuss what he 
liked and didn’t like about the play and 
to reveal what the real, historical truth 
was as opposed to Shakespeare’s literary 
imagination, 

(3) What would have happened that 
fateful day in the Senate had Caesar 
previously uncovered the plot to assassi- 
nate him? What would he have done to 
protect himself and get his revenge on 
the conspirators? 


Based on Silas Marner: 


(1) Write an imaginary scene in 
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which Godfrey Cass confronts his secret 
wife Molly for the last time. How would 
Molly react as Godfrey tries to rid him- 
self of her? Would she plead with him 
or threaten to expose him? 

(2) Suppose that Molly is not lost in 
the storm on her way to the Red House, 
but arrives with her small child on the 
night of the great ball to expose Godfrey 
before all his friends and his sweetheart 
Nancy. What would have happened? 

(3) Describe in detail the fate of 
Dunstan Cass as he “stepped forth into 
the darkness” after stealing Silas’ money 
and, within a few moments, was hope- 
lessly entrapped in the great stone pit. 


Panel Discussions and Verbal Emancipation 


Arthur Cascioli 
John W. Dodd Junior High School, Freeport, New York 


Upon commencing my present teach- 
ing assignment, I was disappointed by 
what appeared to me to be the lack of 
verbal emancipation in my ninth grade 
English students. I found my new stu- 
dents sluggish in the art of verbal com- 
munication. In classroom discussions, 
most contributions were fragmentary. A 
check of the usual personnel records in- 
dicated to me that my students were at 
least average or above in verbal achieve- 
ment. This was encouraging and con- 
vinced me that these students could be 
“emancipated” from the constraint of 
their limited vocabularies. 

On an experimental basis, I adopted a 
weekly panel discussion program to en- 
courage the growth of oral skills. This 
idea proved to be a windfall for the 
development of oral expression. Since in 
the room there were five rows of seats, 
seven seats to a row, panel discussion 
groups were set up on a row basis. This 
meant that each panel consisted of from 
five to seven students. The chairmanship 


of each panel was rotated on a weekly 
basis so that each member of every class 
would receive leadership experience. Stu- 
dents were perfectly free to select their 
own topics for discussion and usually did 
so on a group basis. When a panel dis- 
cussion group failed to take the initiative 
in selecting a topic for discussion, this 
responsibility was passed on to the panel 
chairman. Enabling students to assume 
responsibility was a secondary objective 
of the program. For those panel groups 
that selected topics for discussion other 
than those posted, the most popular 
choices seemed to be “What Parents 
Don’t Seem to Understand,” “Things I 
Would Like to Tell Teachers,” and 
“Why Students Cheat.” As one may 
deduce, controversial topics of vital con- 
cern to the student evoked the most en- 
thusiasm. Discussions ranged in time from 
fifteen to forty minutes, depending upon 
the amount of student participation and 
the extensiveness of discussion material. 
It was interesting to note that students 
(Continued on page 641) 
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TEACHERS SHOULD APPROACH 
new developments and experiments in 
English with an attitude of intelligent 
skepticism, declares Charles H. Hohner, 
President of the Michigan English Teach- 
ers Association. “We have to know what 
the objective results of the lay reader 
program are as well as how teachers feel 
about it. We have to question a program 
like that developed at Rutgers which re- 
duces a teacher’s face-to-face contact 
with his students by 60 per cent. We 
have to be wary of the Orwellian impli- 
cations of a machine which teaches the 
young.” 

In the same issue of the Michigan 
English Teacher (October 1961), Daniel 
Bernd is highly skeptical of the objectivi- 
ty of an experiment which is evaluated 
by the administration that inaugurated 
it, especially when the dollars have been 
supplied by a rich foundation. “If at first 
we don’t succeed, we might not get the 
subsidy again. If defenders of quality 
teaching would stop telling us that 1984 
is already here and we have to adjust to 
it, we might be a little less hostile to 
what they have to say. I do not propose 
to love Big Brother just yet, nor do I 
think that anybody has proved the neces- 
sity of substituting a machine for the 
greatest audio-visual aid of them all— 
the classroom teacher.” 


and 


ARNO JEWETT 
U. S. Office of Education 


MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS AS- 
sociation of English Teachers tried out a 
new approach to composition evaluation 
at their annual meeting in October. 
Under the leadership of Roy K. Wesh- 
inskey, conference participants attended 
section meetings at which they read and 
judged themes written at their own grade 
level of teaching. Copies of themes 
written by Illinois students were used 
as the basis for a discussion and evalua- 
tion of what is essential to clarity and 
effectiveness in writing. Objective stand- 
ards for evaluating compositions at vari- 
ous grade levels were considered. A 
chairman, resource person, and recorder 
served at each section meeting. Outcomes 
of the meetings may be printed in a 
future issue or issues of the /Jlinois Eng- 
lish Bulletin, according to J. N. Hook, 
President of the Association. 


“WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE 
of the Federal Government in Educa- 
tion?” is the national debate topic an- 
nounced for this school year by Dr. 
Bower Aly, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Discussion and Debate 
Materials and Interstate Cooperation of 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation. Among the background materials 
available for students preparing to de- 
bate this year’s topic are Senate Docu- 
ment No. 41 (87th Congress, Ist Session), 
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Proposed Federal Aid for Education: 
A Collection of Pro and Con Excerpts 
and a Bibliography, prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress; and Government 
and Education, the Thirty-fifth Dis- 
cussion and Debate Manual, 1961, edited 
by Bower Aly. The latter publication 
may be purchased for $4.05 postpaid 
from Box 5152, University Station, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. The former publication, 
Senate Document No. 41, may be pur- 
chased from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 40 cents a copy. 


“SHOULD WE TEACH MODERN 
fiction I like to think is no question at 
all. What should be taught is easily 
settled. How it should be taught is an- 
other matter,” declares Richard Ludwig, 
Princeton University, in the feature ar- 
ticle of the English Leaflet, Fall 1961. 
The teacher of English must enjoy what 
he is teaching; he must believe that litera- 
ture and the teaching of literature are 
important; and he must be able to “talk 
around” or “enlarge” on the work he is 
teaching. 

“If biographical details about the au- 
thor are helpful in illuminating his work, 
supply them. If the author’s critical 
writings make the work studied more 
significant, discuss them. If the author’s 
contemporaries are important to the 
work . .. bring them to bear on the 
novel,” states Professor Ludwig. “One 
final obligation: to view the work for its 
form as well as its content. And by that 
I mean inspection of the language, par- 
ticularly the images the author uses; in- 
spection of his a of view; inspection 
of his point of emphasis (What is the 
story really about, what lies under the 
action’s surface, what is left for the 
reader to infer).” 

Among the best titles of modern fic- 
tion which Professor Ludwig recom- 
mends for senior high students are these: 
William Faulkner’s “The Bear,” “Barn 
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Burning,” and “The Tall Men”; Kath- 
erine Anne Porter’s “Noon Wine”; Ka 

Boyle’s “The Crazy Hunters”; Jean Staf- 
ford’s Boston Adventure; James Agee’s 
A Death in the Family; William Max- 
well’s The Folded Leaf; Harper Lee’s 
To Kill a Mockingbird; James Ramsey 
Ullman’s The White Tower; A. B. Guth- 
rie’s The Big Sky; and Wallace Stegner’s 
Big Rock Candy Mountain. For sophis- 
ticated adolescents ready to face social 
issues in fiction, he mentions Walter 
Clark’s The Ox-Bow Incident; Stein- 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath; and Scott 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby. Excellent 


novels about war which are recom- ~ 


mended include John Dos Passos’ Three 
Soldiers; Faulkner’s The Unvanquished; 
Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Passage; 
and Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain; as 
well as James Gould Cozzen’s Guard of 
Honor, “the best book out of World 
War II,” states Professor Ludwig. 


THE BEST PROTECTION AGAINST 
self-appointed censors of novels and 
other literature available to high school . 
students is a written statement setting 
forth school policy on required and sup- 
plementary reading, states the editor of 
the Educators Dispatch, September 12, 
1961. After reviewing the ye caused 
in Dade County, Florida, two years ago 
by critics of 1984 and Brave New World, 
the editor writes that Superintendent 
Joe Hall drafted a memo to his high 
school principals. The memo stated that 
teachers should not require students to 
read any book to which “a large number 
of reasonable parents would object” but 
that teachers must recognize the stu- 
dents’ right to have free access to many 
types of materials. In other words, con- 
troversial books should be available but 
not be required reading. Since Superin- 
tendent Hall’s memo, the books in ques- 
tion are on school library shelves we are 
on some recommended reading lists. “But 
students read them only if they wish, 
and only if their parents don’t object.” 
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A similar controversy in San Jose, 
California, involving The Catcher in the 
Rye, The Sun Also Rises, Look Home- 
ward Angel, The Human Comedy, and 
Brave New World was also settled by 
removing the books from a required 
reading list (but not from the shelves) 
and by working out a written policy and 
an administrative regulation. 


A TESTED PLAN FOR TEACHING 
200 high school English students to write 
is outlined in some detail by Brother 
Edward Patrick, F.S.C., in the September 
Catholic School Journal. Briefly, the au- 
thor suggests that — teachers cut 
in half the number of papers required, 
ask for shorter papers (average of no 
more than 250-300 words), and plan 
carefully all writing experiences with 
their students. 

Writing is done both in class and at 
home. While one hundred are writing, 
the other hundred are preparing to write, 
thus staggering the teacher reading load. 
Critical commentary, the author urges, 
must be constructive and encouraging. 
“No matter how atrocious the writing 
is during the first several weeks or 
months, the teacher must not run the 
risk of killing whatever interest has been 
developed by giving a grade that might 
make the student believe or feel it is 
impossible to redeem himself,” the La 
Salle College professor insists. Save the 
evaluation mark for a test theme, one 
for which students have prepared by 
doing special class work, he advises. 


ARE YOU IN SEARCH OF A 
grant? Perhaps have overlooked 
Title VII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, suggests Sol D. Prensky in 
the September Clearing House. This title, 
which provides support for research in 
communications media, is less well known 
than other titles, the author says. He 
goes on to point out that funds are 
available (requiring no matching by the 
state) for “proposals for investigating 
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visual aids, such as movies and TV, and 
would also apply to proposals for less 
obvious communications media.” 

He lists the following study under con- 
sideration at Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity as an example: “the use of teaching 
machines and means for training teachers 
in the programming of such machines 
in special individual subjects. . .” This 
includes the humanities. 

Interested? Proposals under Title VII 
are administered by Educational Media 
Branch, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


JOURNALISM CLASSES ON THE 
ninth-grade level are often a dumping 
ground for students who are not quite 
up to scholastic par and who are looking 
for an easy credit, writes James E. 
Powell in the September School Activi- 
ties. As a means of correcting this situa- 
tion in his own school system, the author 
helped to plan a four-hour clinic for a 
selected group of junior high school 
journalism students. On the program 
were a local daily newspaper city editor, 
a news photographer, a radio and tele- 
vision program director, and a yearbook 
sales representative. These persons dis- 
cussed special and general problems and 
demonstrated a variety of techniques, 
e.g., press photography, news reporting 
and editing, sports writing, and yearbook 
make-up. Opportunities for careers in 
TV were discussed. 

The effect of such a workshop, the 
writer feels, is that it helps junior high 
school journalism students find a serious 
interest in the field of communications 
and begin to consider early a career in 
this field. 


“IT HAVE NEVER HEARD A SCI- 
ence instructor vilified for teaching nu- 
clear physics, a Spanish teacher rebuked 
for using the tape recorder, nor a math 
teacher accused by colleagues of sub- 
version for discussing the binary system 
of numbers—but I have heard proponents 
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THIS 


of structural linguistics condemned as 
‘socialists’!”” Thus writes Charles H. Hoh- 
ner in the October issue of the Michi- 
gan English Teacher. 

Many English teachers, “comfortable 
in the old dispensations, pass by institutes, 
workshops, and lectures designed to ex- 
plain and augment knowledge and to im- 
prove our methods,” the author charges. 
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He goes on to caution that English 
teachers, like their colleagues in science, 
mathematics, and foreign language, can- 
not ignore the advent of change in 
knowledge and methods. 

It appears, he notes, that the struggle 
of structural linguistics versus traditional 
grammar is about to be won by the 
former. 


Language and Literature 


Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 
Atlanta University 


MORAL CONVERSION LIES AT 
the heart of Dickens’ novels. Although 
some of his works show that his mode of 
presentation depends on fantasy rather 
than realism, the change of heart in the 
major characters is the chief interest. 
In this respect, the moral implications 
in his novels place him with Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, and Henry James, for the 
works of all of these writers reveal that 
the conversion is not a religious one but 
rather a turning from self-regard and 
narrow-mindedness to love and_ social 
responsibility. This is the belief of Bar- 
bara Hardy in an interesting study of 
“The Change of Heart in Dickens’ 
Novels” (Victorian Studies, a Quarterly 
Journal of the Humanities, Arts, and 
Sciences, September 1961). 

Although Dickens appears to be akin 
to Defoe in structure and psychology, 
the author maintains that he is closer 
to Eliot and James in his treatment of 
moral progress. All three demonstrate 
in their novels that “the hero is con- 
verted by seeing and understanding his 
defect and its origins.” In all three there 
seems to be an pr a “to qualify a belief 
in determinism by belie? in freedom: 
environment, heredity, and chance com- 
bine to make conversion necessary.” The 
hero, controlled by social and moral 
variations, is given a chance to remake 
himself, to overcome the force of en- 


vironment. Moral change is evinced in 
his ability “to recognize and formulate 
his own limitations.” 

In Dickens’ novels, the author notes, 
the change of heart on which the action 
usually hinges may be in evidence in 
several ways. Sometimes it provides the 
chief interest of the story, as in A 
Christmas Carol. Again it may provide a 
large part of the interest, as in Great 
Expectations and Our Mutual Friend; 
or an unsubstantial part, as in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Even where it plays a small 
part, as in the conversion of Tallycoram 
in Little Dorrit, it illuminates more than 
the immediate area of action. In all of 
these works, the change of heart is quick 
and simple, while George Eliot and 
Henry James tend to show moral change 
as a continuous process, “an accumula- 
tion of many actions and reactions.” 

Miss Hardy observes that the moral 
change in the characters of Eliot and 
James is usually determined by the course 
of action, although both use the aids of 
accident and contrivance. Action is pre- 
cipitated by the characters’ strengths and 
weaknesses. On the other hand, the 
shape of Dickens’ action is largely deter- 
mined from the outside. It is true that it 
has its origin in character, but it is more 
often created by the villains than by the 
good or mixed characters. In Eliot “the 
character whose change is central to the 
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action is changed in and by the action 
he initiates.” In Dickens the characters 
“are changed Jess by seeing what they 

Rather give a considerable 
amount of space to fhoral action, Dickens 
concentrates on social satire, comic ac- 
cident, and melodramatic intrigue and 
mystery. In this respect he is actually 
closer to Fielding and Smollett than to 
the Victorians; yet he expresses a theme 
that is essentially mid-nineteenth century 
—the theme of the growth of love and 
social sense. Even when his psychology 
appears to be stereotyped and his use of 
fantastic machinery related to the tech- 
niques of eighteenth-century fiction, “he 
can come close to the moral truth aimed 
at by his contemporaries.” 


IN “YEATS AS A LAST ROMAN- 
tic” (Virginia Quarterly Review, Sum- 
mer 1961), John R. Moore writes that 
Yeats did not believe that a poet could 


find truth by substituting abstraction for 
experience or the head for the heart. 
For him as for many other Romantics, 
the one thing that made a poet was im- 
agination—the power to conceive images 
of the truth. He was directly in the 
tradition of those who believed that there 
was a definite relation between truth and 
poetry. Consequently, he sought to estab- 
lish this relationship by means of the 
— that he created and by inventing 

“strategy for persuading others of the 
etlicige Throughout his career he con- 
stantly questioned himself and his poetic 
technique, but he never abandoned his 
initial ideas. 

Yeats’ whole career was a struggle for 
“unity of being.” He began by looking 
for a lost innocence, a golden age “whose 
charm lay mainly in its unreality.” Later 
he abandoned pastoral and exotic themes 
for those that related to the heroic past 
of Ireland, and sought imaginative iden- 
tification with his own race, confining 
himself to subject matter known to the 
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“whole people.” He constantly broad- 
ened his private world so that it included 
the public world of philosophy, history, 
psychology, and religion. Yet, as his 
range increased and his insight deepened, 
he never lost his personal intensity. In- 
deed, Moore notes, he “wrote like an 
old man when he was young and like a 
young man when he was old.” 

Like Wordsworth, Yeats tried to find a 
language that other men could under- 
stand. The author maintains that he 
developed his character by joining so- 
cieties that would enable him to meet 
people and become better acquainted 
with them, thereby defining his own be- 
liefs and purposes. He investigated Irish 
folklore and used it as a subject for his 
poetry. He labored to establish a national 
Irish theater, through which he learned 
how to exercise authority and share re- 
sponsibility. And before his marriage at 
the age of fifty-two, he came to realize 
that his poetry would be better under- 
stood without mythological trappings, 
although he continued to strive for real- 
ity by employing mythological sources 
in relation to contemporary men and 
events. 

Yeats’ art remained “green and fresh” 
to the very end. Discontented with his 
early style “of dreamy and nostalgic com- 
plaint, ‘he developed a more vigorous 
style, “celebrating heroic gesture and a 
kind of haughty detachment.” Later he 
abandoned this style in order to deal with 
contemporary national events, and in his 
last poems he shifts from the meditative 
and personal to the dramatic and objec- 
tive. Yet, in spite of these changes, the 
author concludes that he never forgot 
that the importance of a poem was to be 
found in the “sense of what lay behind 
the words”—that the only thing that 
guaranteed the goodness of words was 
“a sense of the ineradicable truths of the 
heart that stubbornly resist idealization 
or abstraction, that suffer the ravages of 
time and are yet indestructible.” 
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Edited by FREDERICK S. KILEY 
Trenton State College 


During his recent trip to England, Dr. 
Alfred P. Holman, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English at Trenton State Col- 
lege, New Jersey, took time from his 
study of British criticism of William 
Faulkner to observe the television scene 
in a land where only two channels de- 


termine the audience’s power of selection. 
Dr. Holman’s observations tend to give 
us a fresh insight into a system different 
from ours and suggest that we have 
perhaps praised recklessly all British tele- 
vision on the basis of a few programs 
selected from the very best. 


Two for the Money: 
The Current British Television Scene 


Alfred P. Holman 


The American viewer of British tele- 
vision is struck by the sparseness of 
offerings. There are only two channels 
in any area of the British Isles to serve 
the ten million sets. The British govern- 
ment operates BBC-TV. Independent- 
TV is a commercial channel that has 
recently challenged BBC-TV’s monopo- 
ly. Neither channel operates before early 
afternoon or after midnight. They some- 
times sign off shortly after 11:00 p.m. 
Although there are commercials on the 
independent channel, the advertisements 
are grouped at the beginning and at the 
end of programs, and during one inter- 
mission when the program is divided into 
two parts. There is less insistence in the 
tone of the commercials, less hard selling 
than we find in American television. The 
advertisements are invariably short. Soft 
British voices mention the name of the 
product, a pretty girl or two appears, 
and we are ready for the next commer- 
cial. On BBC-TV there are no interrup- 
tions and no commercials. At the end of 
each program there is a short announce- 
ment about the following program or 
future offerings. 


Accustomed to government operation 
of radio, with only three stations, the 
British public is not plagued with noisy, 
singing, repetitive commercials so bother- 
some in the United States. But there are 
a great many American programs and 
programs that follow the American pat- 
tern that enjoy great popularity. One 
Saturday, after three hours of sports, 
which are favorites with the British 
public on and off the air, Independent- 
TV presented from 5:45 p.m. until sign 
off at 11:50 pm. “The Buccaneers,” 
“Disneyland,” Oklahoma Kid,” “Rose- 
mary Clooney”—all imported from the 
United States. Besides the importations 
there are imitative quiz shows, disk 
jockeys, and dancing. This duplication 
is not really surprising in view 0 Ameri- 
ca’s affluent television industry and the 
British love of American films, especially 
westerns. 

BBC-TV productions are in general 
of a higher caliber and more mature 
artistically than Independent-TV, but 
the contrast is not as extreme as one 
might expect. BBC-Radio’s “Third Pro- 
gramme” differs markedly from the radio 
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fare on the other two radio stations, with 
classical music and public affairs pro- 
grams exclusively. BBC-TV has a mix- 
ture of eo programs and more 
thoughtful offerings. Often, the con- 
trast between BBC-TV and Independent- 
TV is obvious. One turns, for example, 
from an informative and cleverly pre- 
sented program of the various folk 
dances of the British Isles, or a sensitive 
presentation of the schooling of blind 
children on BBC-TV to “Supercar,” a 
program on Independent-TV with pup- 
pets talking a Chicago gangster idiom, 
or to “Sir Launcelot,” rendered with 
Classic Comic over-simplification that 
includes a villainous witch and a noble 
young prince. 

A few programs on BBC-TV remind 
me of the best of our Sunday television. 
A religious program conducted by the 
World Council of Churches resembles 
our “Camera Three.” Independent-TV 
has religious presentations with an un- 
usual touch, some Sunday hours be- 
ginning with startling jazz. Even a fairly 
routine program on BBC-TV about 
Maigret, Georges Simenon’s detective, 
with a dab of British humor and without 
commercials, was pleasant fare. While 
BBC-TV iinet the Russian Ballet 
one night, Independent-TV rendered an 
exaggerated and obvious slice of life 
program dealing with the employees of 
a large department store. Another hour, 
BBC-TV presented a well-filmed, in- 
formative historical program on China, 
while Independent-TV released a much 
less effective film of Communist China, 
with acrobats and spectacular modern 
events. BBC-TV, however, has not 
chanced losing the majority of the televi- 
sion audience by concentrating on pro- 
grams designed only for an intelligent 
and cultured group of viewers. On the 
credit side, perhaps, the competition of 
Independent-TV has sparked things and 
has made BBC-TV a trifle livelier. 

The few interviews and discussions 
available for summer viewing seemed 
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more candid and forthright than com- 
parable American productions. In a “pro- 
file” of Randolph Churchill, there was 
an interesting “format,” with Winston 
Churchill’s son on camera facing friends 
and public acquaintances who were most 
unflattering in their comments on his 
public and private life. Unlike the Mike 
Wallace type of interview, however, 
there was no attempt to badger the sub- 
ject of the program, and there was a 
restraint in the general tone and manner 
of the interviewer. 

During the school day, British televi- 

sion provides programs which would en- 
liven the classrooms of those schools 
adequately equipped. From 10:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. BBC-TV presents “Dis- 
covering Science: Air Around Us,” 
“Mathematics and Life,” “Exploring Be- 
haviour 1: Sensory Processes” (for Sixth 
Forms), and “Going to Work 1: Think- 
ing about Jobs.” In the early afternoon, 
Independent-TV offers “The World 
Around Us,” “Ici La France,” and “The 
Story of Industry.” 
_ The speech on British television. and 
British radio is surprisingly similar to 
American broadcasting speech. One does 
not hear Cockney or street dialects so 
difficult for the American to understand. 
Nor is the exaggeratedly broad British 
manner very much in evidence. Singers 
of popular songs sound almost Ameri- 
can. Edward R. Murrow’s and Howard 
K. Smith’s counterparts resemble the 
American surprisingly in pronunciation 
and intonation. Discounting the Arthur 
Godfreys and occasional ead Ameri- 
can speech, radio and television in the 
United States use cultured American; 
British broadcasting makes available the 
less extreme British “accent.” 

Just as American moviegoers might 
overestimate British films by focusing 
upon the best imports to the United 
States, so the American audience, fortu- 
nate enough to view at home the ex- 
cellent BBC-TV_ productions of the 
Shakespeare history plays, might think 
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THE PUBLIC ARTS 


these characteristic of all British tele- 
vision offerings. British television is a 
bit too much like American television. 
Independent-TV’s programs, inferior to 
BBC-TV’s, suggest that the producer 
aiming at a Jarge audience sustains a 
minimum of mature dramatic and musi- 
cal programs. BBC-TV, competing with 
the “profit” network, has too few out- 
standing offerings. There is much lack- 
ing in our present American television 
system and much to be desired in the 
quality of our public arts. But before we 


Once More to the Well— 
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lose our minds extolling the virtues of 
the latest Cannes Festival grand prize 
winner, let us make sure that we first 
understand that it is an exceptional work 
of art and not representative of its genre 
from a specific culture. Let us remember 
that for the thousands who watch BBC- 
TV’s Shakespeare history plays, there 
are millions who lean forward in their 
chairs to see Captain Dan Tempest of 
“The Buccaneers” swish his cutlass. And 
let us not be too eager to see Britannia 
rule the air ways. 


(Continued from page 619) 


ant’s head to the most palatial structure 
you can imagine that would still be the 
house of a man. 


4. The language of poetry is highly 
metaphorical, either by direct com- 
parison or implication. Man is at 
one time or another all of the fol- 
lowing animals—not entirely, of 
course, but partly—and it is this 
significant “partly” that is brought 
out by the direct or implied com- 
parison. Man is a rooster, a donkey, 
an elephant, an ox, an ant, a dog, 
a lion, a fox, and each time he is 
something different. 


Offer as an assignment: What is 
woman? What is spring? What is death? 
What is fear? What is kindness? What 
is honor? What is love? 


5. There are some things that cannot 
be explained, like the rust that gets 
into a man’s soul or the purple fear 
he feels or the white smarting hurt 
from a friend or the quick spurt of 
a match that lights the way to the 
unknown. These attempts at defini- 


tion fall in the realm of poetry. 
There the obscure thought can find 
expression or not at all. 


Offer as an assignment: What is your 
protective coat against the rain and the 
sun and the wind that you do not rust? 
How can you explain the ee 
except in terms of what we all under- 

I have no quarrel with expository writ- 
ing. I think it is necessary to explain why 
John Keats was affected by the ungrate- 
ful article in the Edinburgh Review. | 
think every student should know how to 
explain why Caesar had to cross the river 
and what would happen to him if he did 
not. I recognize the importance of ex- 
pository writing to businessmen and 
lawyers, engineers and architects, club- 
women and editorial writers, but there is 
a feeling man or woman needing an edu- 
cation, too, and for this kind of education 
there must be creative writing—not, I 
say, to make poets and short story writers 
and novelists, but to make them more 
sensitive human beings instead of auto- 
matons. 
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Editorialette 


The main focus in English education these days is on the teaching of writing, 
but curriculum patterns in literature need serious attention, too. For example, why 
are so many schools sticking to a chronological survey of American or British literature 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades? Though the pattern was handed down from the col- 
leges, most of them, ironically, have now abandoned it in elementary courses. Brighter 
high school students might profit from a survey of carefully-selected world writers 
in about the tenth grade, then go on to depth study in eleventh and twelfth. Poorer 
students may profit little from a survey at any point. Patterns need examining. Are we 
teaching literature or are we teaching anthologies? 


—From the Readers— 


To Tue Eprror: 


Dr. Carlsen’s interesting article, “English for the Ungifted,” in the May 1961 
Journal, set me to thinking of the results of a bit of quiet research I carried on in my 
community last fall. 

I was seeking situations where untrained lay people in my community had public 
speaking thrust upon them either in connection with their jobs or as a part of com- 
munity service. I hoped to use my observations as the basis for some realistic speaking 
assignments in my eighth grade language arts class. 

Here are the situations I observed in the course of about six weeks: 

Chief of police in a small community persuading parents at PTA to stress 
bicycle safety. 

Fireman informing groups of touring citizens about uses of new fire-fighting 
equipment. 

Police patrolman explaining new facilities to small groups on guided tour of 
new police station. 

Beautician stressing hair care to 4H club. 

County probation officer explaining parole system to civic group. 

Church men’s club president (city bus driver) introducing important speaker 
at Annual Sweetheart Party. 

Church board member reporting on state committee meeting on general 
finances. 

Local women’s club member explaining new approach to library service. 
Local den mother (Cub Scouts) explaining successful program she had 
observed in another city. 

State highway patrolman explaining road improvements and marking systems 
to local club. 


None of these people had more than a high school education, one or two had 
less. Almost without exception they were painfully ill-at-ease in the particular speaking 
situation in which they found themselves. In each situation there was a minimum of 
communication with a maximum of effort. This is repeated too often in communities 
all across our country. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with Dr. Carlsen’s suggestion that a student needs 
to be “in a situation where he . . . speaks, speaks, speaks.” (p. 330.) But let us train 
him in some fundamentals of clear and forceful speaking; he the ungifted person, 
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unexpectedly and often unhappily, does have occasion to give something “like a three- 
minute speech to inform, to convince, to entertain,” (p. 331) as the brief list above 
shows. 

Marcaret A. Hepces 
Coralville School 
Coralville, Iowa 


To Tue Eprtor: 

I feel constrained to comment on the article, “Is Knowledge of Parts of Speech 
Necessary?” by Patrick J. Groff, which appeared in the September 1961 issue of the 
English Journal. 

I fully agree with Mr. Groff that we high school teachers of English sometimes 
tend to over-emphasize and over-teach technical grammar. However, I am concerned 
lest some teachers conclude from his article that the teaching of grammar should be 
removed from their curricula entirely. Although I am certain Mr. Groff did not mean 
to imply such a negative stand, I feel compelled to append his article by taking a strong 
stand for the teaching of functional grammar. 

The high school teacher must insist that his students master the parts of speech 
and the rules of grammar—not so that they can proudly identify nouns and prepositions, 
differentiate a gerund from a participle, and aptly diagram a compound-complex sen- 
tence—but so that they can write correctly and effectively. 

In my attempts to teach competency in oral and written communication, I must 
continually revert to the fairly solid foundation of functional grammar. Let me enu- 
merate some typical problems which challenge me every year. 

First is the use of vocabulary. A sophomore class is trying to master the word 
“chaos”: they have learned its general meaning, they can pronounce it, they can spell 
it, and now they must learn to use it as part of their language. One student writes, “The 
class was in a state of chaos until the teacher entered the room.” Another writes, “It 
was a chaos classroom.” Are we to allow the second sentence, or must we have a gram- 
mar lesson? 

Second is spelling. A junior writes, “He was the boy whom we wrote the letter 
too,” or, “He was the boy about whom we wrote a letter too.” How is the child to 
learn that the first sentence requires a single 0? Or even more difficult, how is the 
connection between “whom” and “to” to be made? 

Third is sentence sense. There are many high school graduates who, without 
hesitation, will write, “The man running down the street.” Confusion will appear on 
their faces only when the teacher inserts “was.” Another case in point is that of the 
senior who recently wrote the following two statements: “He did not have his lesson 
prepared. Although, he was a good student.” 

These are just a few of the typical problems the high school English teacher en- 
counters almost daily in his endeavors to help young people communicate effectively 
and correctly. And in my brief experience, I have discovered that those students who 
understand the grammatical foundations of our language make far fewer errors in the 
mechanics of writing, express themselves much more clearly and effectively, and com- 

rehend what they read with greater mastery than those who do not have a sound 
in basic grammar. 

I concur with Mr. Groff in decrying the apparent isolating of the study of gram- 
mar from its utilitarian purposes, but yet there must be a high correlation between the 
understanding of grammatical principles and the ability to write clearly, correctly, and 
effectively. Let us then place the teaching of grammar in its proper perspective, always 
as a means of building power in comprehension and expression—never as an end in 
itself. 

Cuartes H. Goopricu 
Kenmore West Senior High School 
Kenmore, New York 
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Much of the work of the NCTE is 
carried on through its some sixty com- 
mittees. Most of these are authorized by 
the Executive Committee for a three- 
year period. At times, when further 
work seems profitable, this time is ex- 
tended. In November at the national 
convention each committee submits its 
annual report. At this time the work of 
a few committees is just getting under 
way, while others are in the midst of 
their assignments or report that their 
projects are completed. 

Last January the Executive Commit- 
tee, recognizing the inadequacy of pres- 
ent programs for teaching composition, 
appointed an ad hoc committee to pre- 
pare a comprehensive, authoritative sum- 
mary and interpretation of what is pres- 
ently known about the teaching of com- 
position. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of Richard Braddock, State 
University of Iowa, has identified more 
than 800 studies on this topic, many of 
which have never been made generally 
available to the profession. NCTE has 
applied for a sizable research grant to 
complete this project and to make the 
findings available to members of the 
Council. 

A new committee is preparing a bib- 
liography of articles that have appeared 
in the English Journal in recent years. 
Each article will be annotated and will 
be listed under three catagories—author, 
title, and subject. This project, headed by 
Brother Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas, prom- 
ises to provide a valuable reference tool 
for teachers of English. 

The Committee on English for the 
General Student is working in two areas. 
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One subcommittee is preparing an an- 
notated bibliography of pertinent read- 
ing for teachers concerned about the 
problem of the general student. Another 
subcommittee is searching for descrip- 
tions of promising practices and courses 
of study dealing with English education 
for these students. Robert McKean, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is chairman of the 
committee. 

The Committee on English in Grades 
7, 8, and 9, under its chairman, Ruth 
Reeves, Houston Public Schools, is con- 
centrating its attention on the prepara- 
tion of articles for the English Journal 
and on the planning of NCTE conven- 
tion programs dealing with English in 
the junior high school. The committee 
wants to emphasize both the special 
satisfactions and the special difficulties 
of English teaching in Grades 7, 8, and 
9. 

Professor Gertrude Stearns, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, heads a committee interested 
in solving the unique problems of teach- 
ing English in a school that has a gradu- 
ating class with fewer than fifty students. 

The Committee on English Programs 
for Superior Students is preparing a port- 
folio of sample units, course outlines, 
descriptions of useful teaching methods, 
book list, and a bibliography of helpful 
articles concerning this aspect of English 
instruction. Virginia Elliott, Mt. Lebanon 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
is the committee chairman. 

Following the publication of the 1960 
edition of Your Reading, the Junior 
High School Book List Committee was 
reorganized. Under the chairmanship of 
Charles Willard, Rhode Island College, 
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the committee is planning a revision of 
the book list for 1965. 

A new committee centering its at- 
tention on the reading and study of 
drama in high school English was just 
organized this year with Marcus Konick, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, as chairman. The drama 
luncheon at the Philadelphia convention 
served to launch the work of this com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on the Reading and 
Study of Poetry, under the chairman- 
ship of Roger Hyndman, Los Angeles 
Public Schools, is publishing in alternate 
issues of the English Journal a series of 
articles on the teaching of selected 

ms. 

The Committee on Recordings re- 
leased a new disc this year, “Lucyle 
Hook Reads Poems of Emily Dickinson.” 
This record, as well as the others pre- 
ig by the committee, is available 
rom NCTE headquarters. John Muri, 


Hammond, Indiana, High School, con-— 


tinues as committee chairman. 
Anthony Tovatt, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, and his Senior 


High School Book List Committee pre- — 


pared for publication a supplement to the 
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1959 edition of Books for You. The 
supplement is now available from 
NCTE’s Champaign office. 

Richard Corbin, Hunter College High 
School, New York City, has accepted the 
chairmanship ot the newly created Com- 
mittee on the Use of School Libraries. 
The committee plans to work on a joint 
publication with the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians. The first 
meetings of the committee were held 
in Philadlphia during the annual con- 
vention. 

Other NCTF. committees that are of 
special interest to seconda section 
members include Annotated Recording 
List, Educational Television, Study of 
Television, High ae Artic- 
ulation, Scholarly Appraisals of Literary 
Selections Taught in High School, Play 
List, Utilization of Teacher Time, Or- 
ganization and Supervision of High 
School English Departments, Supervising 


_of English Programs in State and Large 


City School Systems, and Technological 
Change Relating to Classroom Procedure. 
All of these committees illustrate the 
tremendous contributions that NCTE 
members are making to the improvement 
of English instruction in the high school. 


Panel Discussions and Verbal Emancipation— 
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were quick to perceive a poor discussion 
topic or one with obvious limitations. 
The fruits of this experimental project 
have been many. Selecting from all of 
my English classrooms eighteen students 
who have shown outstanding verbal de- 
velopment and promise, we taped three 
fifteen-minute panel discussions of school 
and community concern for use at 


P.T.A. meetings or wherever they may 
attract an audience interested in young 


ople. 

Today I can modestly say that our 
ninth grade English classes are no longer 
torpid or dull. The verbal air in the class- 
room has been cleared and the students 
seem more confident, emotionally as well 
as linguistically. 


Veaching 
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U ANTHOLOGY 


ADVEN TURE 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 
University of Wisconsin 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; Jobn C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Longmeadow 
— School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Instirute, Jamaica Estates, New York; William 
McColly, University of Wisconsin; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


FOUR AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES. Ed- 
ited by Edmund’ Fuller and O. B. Davis, 
with illustrations by William Hofmann. 
Harcourt. 1961. 779 pp. $3.48. Free teacher’s 
manual on request. 

This fine-looking, well-bound, typograph- 
ically excellent text is part of the Adven- 
tures in Good Books series. It comprises 
Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years; Catherine Drinker Bowen’s 
Yankee from Olympus (Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes); Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography (abridged by Edmund Fuller); 
and Van Wyck Brooks’ Helen Keller— 
Sketch for a Portrait. All but the Mark 
Twain are printed in full. 

Edmund Fuller, who has done the Pref- 
aces and Afterwords, and O. B. Davis, who 
has done the study questions, are both 
members of the English Department of 
the Kent School; they have keyed their 
treatment to the motivated, somewhat 
above-average student, without patronage 
or flaunting esoterica. These editors have 
done a mature job, and the creative teacher 
can well adapt their questions and com- 
mentary to fit his classes. 


A cheering thing about the book, as of all 
this series, is that it is an approach to the 
problem of the small-budget school. We 
all want out students to read as many books 
as time allows, but how can we achieve 
this, modern prices being what they are? 
Some of us have turned to paperbounds, 
but they are fragile. With this series we 
have a years-of-usage solution. 

A final question: Is there any quarrel 
with the titles included? Out of the literally 
hundreds of good American biographies, 
how do you choose four to make up a 
definitive anthology? Some of us, given the 
opportunity, might have chosen others. The 
publishers chose these. They chose them for 
their span of American history, as well as 
for their intrinsic value. 

—Joun C. 


FIVE WORLD BIOGRAPHIES. Edited 
by Leon Edel, Elizabeth S. White, and 
Madolyn W. Brown. Harcourt. 1961. 845 
pp. $3.72. 

This unusual book, one of seven anthol- 
ogies available in the Adventures in Good 
Books series, includes Life of Caesar by 
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Plutarch, Michelangelo Buonarroti by Gior- 
gio Vasari, Napoleon by Emil Ludwig, 
Madame Curie by Eve Curie, and Mahatma 
Gandhi by Vincent Sheean. Each biography 
is accompanied by a brief introduction, an 
“afterword,” and a list of study questions; 
a separate teacher’s manual is also avail- 
able. With the exception of Napoleon, 
which is abridged but not otherwise 
changed, each selection is presented in its 
entirety. 


The editors’ selections were apparently 
influenced by a two-fold purpose: (1) to 
present the life stories of five truly op 

ople, each of whom exerted a significant 
influence on the life of his society; and (2) 
to point out various approaches to the 
biographer’s art. Both of these objectives 
are admirably realized in this fine text, 
although student interest in the five biog- 
raphies is apt to be uneven. The power 
and economy of Plutarch’s prose, the drama 
of Ludwig’s scenes, and the poignancy of 
Eve Curie’s recollections are almost certain 
to elicit favorable student response to the 
life stories of the two great (and tyran- 
nical) military geniuses and to that of the 
first lady of science. But Vasari’s preoc- 
cupation with Michelangelo’s art, and the 
political-religious context in which his sub- 
ject worked, and Sheean’s unavoidable, but 
perhaps excessively factual, involvement 
with the political-philosophical dimensions 
of Gandhi’s life render the other two biog- 
raphies less readable and probably reduce 
their student appeal. Nevertheless capable 
students, with their special interests, will 
find each of these selections highly re- 
warding. 

Multiple copies of this anthology would 
add greatly to the nonfiction resources of 
libraries and English classrooms. With its 
five biographies, ranging from very short 
to quite long, and its helpful, but not too 
numerous, teaching aids, the text is uniquely 
suited for either individual reading or use 
in biography units which feature common, 
small-group, and individual study. Especially 
valuable among the teaching aids are the 
perceptive “afterword” sections, which as- 
sist students in understanding how the in- 
dividual biographer shaped his materials to 
re-create the life of his subject. Five dif- 
ferent modes of biography are illustrated 
and explained. —Loren V. Grissom 
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FOUR ENGLISH BIOGRAPHIES. Ed- 
ited by J. B. Priestley and O. B. Davis. 
Harcourt. 1961. 767 pp. $3.48. Teachers’ 
manual available. 


This book includes Marchette Chute’s 
Shakespeare of London, Boswell’s The Life 
of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (abridged), Lyt- 
ton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, and Laurie 
Lee’s autobiography, Edge of Day. A one- 
page foreword comments on the kind of 
book each biography is, with a paragraph 
about the author. After each biography is 
an “afterword”; foreword and afterword 
are by J. B. Priestley, the English novelist, 
dramatist, essayist, and critic. Completing 
each section is a set of 26 to 30 discussion 
and study questions by O. B. Davis, head 
of the English Department of Kent School. 
Each biography has footnotes. A teachers’ 
manual provides more study questions as 
well as synopses of the biographies, teach- 
ing approaches, and a bibliography. 

Hardbound and printed on quality paper, 
the book is of average size, no bigger and 
only slightly heavier than my one-volume 
copy of Queen Victoria. The double- 
column pages are economical, and type 
size is apt. A friendly pen-and-ink por- 
trait decorates the title page of each biog- 
raphy. And there is a final afterword, 
artfully luring the reader to more biog- 
raphy. 

It is Priestley’s afterword essays that give 
distinction to the anthology. The afterword 
is illumination, a person-to-person talk 
pertinent to the biography. In the first, 
Priestley talks about Shakespeare the actor 
by telling why he believes Shakespeare to 
be the author of the plays, and he discusses 
the kind of man the plays reveal him to be. 
The afterword to Queen Victoria, a critical 
appraisal of Strachey’s image of the Queen, 
includes his own estimate of her and of the 
Victorian period, which yet communicates 
his admiration for the biography. His pro- 
file of Samuel Johnson and his comments 
on Boswell—he admires both—together with 
a few anecdotes from other pages of the 
Life, convey the suggestion that comparable 
enjoyment will reward him who reads more 
of the book. But the reader cannot know 
how much he has been given, how much 
more there is to read; even though the 
foreword explains that the text is abridged, 
a reader of the coherent abridgement may 
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think that he has substantially read the 
book. Actually, this version gives us just 
under 200 double-column pages, as com- 
pared with the 1200 pages of the Modern 
Library edition. 

To complete the range of titles, Edge of 
Day brings us to our century. Laurie Lee 
(born 1914) and, says Priestley, “one of 
the best lyrical poets we have now in 
England,” tells of her childhood, of village 
days in the Cotswolds, in such tinkling 
prose and tingling metaphor, such phrase 
and imagery—“a piece of autobiography 
unusual in its charm, zest, gaiety of spirit, 
beauty of phrase”—that I wondered how 


our students might respond to it, to meta- 
phor like “The thumping of heartbeats 
which I heard in my head was no longer 
the unique ticking of a private clock but 
the marching of monsters coming in from 
outside.” Yesterday at the beginning of the 
last period I asked Neil, an_ intelligent 
eleventh grader, to read a few pages; at 
the end of the period, he was still reading. 
He came to tell me how much he liked 
the story, the writing—his face an affirma- 
tion. Could he borrow the book and finish 
reading it? But I’m reading Edge of Day, 
and liking it. 

—Jutius S. Rosenson 


Recordings 


SHORT STORIES OF O. HENRY. 
Album A-1623, two 16 2/3 rpm recordings. 
Libraphone, Inc., Long Branch, N. J. List, 
$8.45. 

This album contains ten of the sentimental 
tales of an author distinguished for his 
ability to manipulate stock characters and 
improbable situations with deceptive ingen- 
uousness to produce unforgettable stories. 
Many of them are now quaintly dated in 
content and style. Nevertheless, there is still 
a wide audience for the highly romantic, 


and the stories in this album will be accept- - 


” 


able to it. “A Retrieved Reformation, 
“The Cop and the Anthem,” “From the 
Cabbie’s Seat,” “After Twenty Years,” “The 
Furnished Room,” “A Blackjack Bargainer,” 
“The wer ir of the Weather,” “The 
Passing of Black Eagle,” “The Duplicity of 
Hargraves,” and “Roads of Destiny” con- 
stitute the selections. 


The reading, as done by Robert Donley, 
an actor of fos experience on the stage 
and television, is unaffected. Mr. Donley al- 
ways reads the stories; he never acts them. 
His use of dialect is never broad; it consists 
of the merest suggestion. Occasionally he 
reads too rapidly, but usually his pacing is 
satisfactory. The reading time of the stories 
ranges from eight to fifty-one minutes. Each 
story is separated from the others by a 
distinct band, so that the listener may easily 
select any part of the album for immediate 
use. If no machine with a speed of 16 2/3 
rpm is available, the teacher can buy from 
Libraphone for $5.90 an adapter which can 
be used on a 33 1/3 rpm turntable. 


The very slow speed demands a sacrifice 
in fidelity of sound. The readings are not 
as clear and life-like as those found on rec- 


ords running at faster speeds, but the loss is 


not great enough to overshadow the ben- 
efits of longer reading periods on each 
record side. The fidelity is acceptable, if 
not of the highest. 

—Joun T. Muri 


NEW LITERARY MAPS 
Are Now Available 
From NCTE 


CALIFORNIA 
Discovering California through books. 
Contains authors of books for children 
as well as for adults and adolescents. 
$2.00 
GEORGIA 
$2.50 
NEW MEXICO 
Accompanied by booklet of authors. $1.50 
KANSAS CENTENNIAL 
Features 35 individual sketches of 
famous Kansans and their books. One 
hundred names of noteworthy authors 
and books are on the map. $1.50. 
bibliographical supplement. 


OKLAHOMA 
A colorful representation of Oklahoma 


authors, printed on plasticized ; 
22%” x 33" . Each map accompanied by 
15-page classified bibliography. $4.00 
for members. $5.00 for nonmembers. 


Order The National Council of 

from: Teachers of English 
508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Junior Book Roundup 


Edited by 


STANLEY B. KEGLER 
University of Minnesota 


and 


STEPHEN DUNNING 
Duke University 


A Book Reviewer in Action 


During a stay in the hospital this last 
summer, one of these reviewers was visited 
regularly by a little old “gray lady” selling 
magazines, books, and candy. With quiet 
dignity, this little woman tried diligently 
each day to sell something to “. . . hel 
wile the hours away,” as she put it. Only 
after several visits (and a bit of recupera- 
tion) did it become apparent that the read- 
ing fare being peddled was something short 
of great literature. 

Of the thirty-odd magazines for sale, at 
least half were comics; a large part of the 
remainder were of the “true-story” or 
“movie-fan” variety. The closest one could 
come to what might be called high-level 
reading— the mass-circulation mag- 
azines—had to be, it was understood, “. . . 
ordered in advance.” 

The featured paperbounds were little bet- 
ter in literary quality; most of these were 
pulp fiction at best. As the seller was trying 
to interest the reviewer in buying some- 
thing, she regularly displayed all of the 
titles. One day—somehow—she uncovered 
a copy of Durrell’s Justine. Examining it 
as she might an artifact from another civili- 
zation, she wondered aloud, “How did that 
get in here?” Contrasted with the quality 
of the rest of the literature, one could not 
help but. wonder with her. 

Books or magazines for the many adoles- 
cents in the ward? None were available. 
Why not? “Everyone reads the same stuff,” 
the little lady allowed. Everyone? Here 
certainly was an opportunity for an English- 
teacher-book-reviewer to do a job of “sel- 
ling” a few books. A cardinal principle of 
reading instruction immediately came to 
mind—start from where the students are, 
and guide them upward. Who, then, was 
reading the materials the little old lady sold 
to provide “scholar-chips” for nurses? 

The comics, it became clear, were being 
read by everyone—hopefully out of sheer 


boredom. The paperbacks were being read 
by fow-hegabile because they were recog- 
nized as miserable examples of literature 
(but more likely because they were more 
costly than the comics). 

Here the stage was clearly set—a stage 
not unlike that of many classrooms—a — 
of readers reading comics who might be 
reading something better. There was no 
difficulty in noting the starting point—the 
comics. But what could be used to sso 
them upwards”? Durrell’s Justine? From 
the comics to mature literature in one 
fantastic leap? But the stack of junior 
novels being reviewed for this roundup 
was near at hand. Here was some of the 
best of recent transition literature... . 

Would the “gray lady” consent to passing 
around some of those books already re- 
viewed? She would—and she did. Results? 
Six of the nine books never were returned. 
Maybe someone is reading Justine, too, by 
now. 


Over the last six months, these reviewers 
have examined hundreds of books. Obvious- 
ly all of the titles received were not worthy 
of recommendation; we have included in 
this roundup only those books that we 
think merit fing called to your attention. 


Craig, Margaret Maze. IT COULD HAP- 


PEN TO ANYONE. Crowell. 1961. 
$2.95. 

The author of Trish and Marsha de- 
scribes an intense love affair between Jean 
Chelton and Andy Decker. The book foc- 
uses on problems of intimacy provoked by 
going steady. Jean decides what kind of 
girl she wants to be after a too-heavy pet- 
ting session. The book moves sharply and 
interestingly through the six months’ ro- 
mance. The heroine’s friends, family, and 
school life are believably represented. 
Andy’s relationships with another girl, a 
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classmate’s pregnancy, and Jean’s relation- 
ships with a concerned older brother sharp- 
en the treatment of sex. Like TWO AND 
THE TOWN and THE LIMITS OF 
LOVE, this well-written book could be im- 
portant to some high school readers. 


Ball, Zachary. KEP. Holiday House. 1961. 
$2.95. 

Kep is a fine story. The fifteen-year-old 
boy’s carelessness with a shotgun results 
in his father’s death. Kep accepts the idea 
that he might move to Mississippi as foster 
son to the Maskews. The story develops, 
from both adult and adolescent perspectives, 
the theme of understanding between ado- 
lescent and adults. A small cast of characters 
is richly developed; the small Mississippi 
town comes alive. Scenes and descriptions 
of out-of-doors and animal life are the 
author’s forte. Some introspection. Recom- 
mended for boys and girls from seventh 
through ninth grades. 


Welch, Ronald. ESCAPE FROM 

FRANCE. Criterion. 1960. $3.50. 

A rousing adventure tale set in the tur- 
bulent times of the French Revolution. 
Cambridge undergraduate Richard Carey 
volunteers to go to France to rescue French 
relatives who are threatened with imprison- 
ment. Exciting action and tight plot will 
keep interest high. Neither “easy” nor 
written-down, Welch’s book will be useful 
through high school. 


Allan, Mabel Ester. CATRIN IN WALES. 

Vanguard. 1961. $3.00. 

Despite a thin plot, this book offers much. 
First-person structure is rich and revealing. 
Miss Allan writes well: always clear, some- 
times poetic. The setting, Wales today, 
is authentically drawn. Catrin, through with 
school and ready for love and/or employ- 
ment, journeys to Wales, her dead mother’s 
homeland. A jaunt becomes a lengthy stay 
when Catrin’s hostess-aunt is injured. Cat- 
rin must take over care of an_ historic 
Priory. Catrin handles both the job and 
her romance with a soon-to-be famous 
playwright too easily. But the writing, 
setting, and characterization make this a 
worthy novel for high school girls. 
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Juline, Ruth Bishop. A PLACE FOR 
JOHNNY BILL. Westminster. 1961. 
$2.95. 


Being part of a migrant worker’s family, 
it is only natural that Johnny Mason’s chief 
wish is to have a place to call home. Before 
this settling down can be accomplished, 
however, there are a number of rather un- 
usual adventures. Although the plot relies 
rather excessively on coincidence, this novel 
has real merit as transition literature for 
junior high boys with reading problems. 


McCormick, Wilfred. THE DOUBLE 
STEAL. McKay. 1961. $3.00. 


In this fine sports story, the Koulee base- 
ball team is accused of dishonest activities, 
and Rocky McCune is forced to make dif- 
ficult decisions. This novel rates high on 
a number of counts: the style is direct and 
free-flowing; the plot involves reasonable 
complications; the characterization of Red 
Bostic and the three coaches is excellent. 
Seldom in an adolescent sports story is 
there so little superficiality or exaggeration. 
Boys from seventh to tenth grades will like 
this story; older boys will probably read 
it, but the interest is mainly junior high 
level. 


Wilkie, Kathrine E. THE MAN WHO 
WOULDN'T GIVE UP. Messner. 1961. 
This fictionalized biography reveals a 

man who served his country and his con- 

science. Uneven quality in dialogue, some 
problems with continuity and chronology. 

Most valuable as a testimony of persever- 

ance and high aspiration. Characterization 

of Clay is broad and compelling. Book will 
illuminate pre-Civil War history for junior 
high readers. 


Annixter, Jean and Paul. HORNS OF 
PLENTY. Holiday House. 1960. $2.95. 
Horns of Plenty is less good than Swift- 

water, but like it in many ways. Gary 

Luckett, stand-in provider for an ailing 

father, meets and defeats a cougar and a 

grizzly, but Big Eye, the ram, evades the 

young hunter and dies a natural death. 

Descriptions of out-of-doors are fine, the 

family relationships competent, the boy’s 

successes exciting if somewhat incredible. 

Animal characters with human intelligence 
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are prominent. Cleanly structured and clear- 
ly written. 


Wyndham, Lee. BONNIE. Doubleday 

(Signal). 1961. $2.50. 

This is the story of Bonnie, a junior-high 
would-be Cinderella. The plot is essen- 
tially girl meets boy, wins boy. The char- 
acters are standard and stereotyped: Kay, 
the chubby girlfriend, full of fun; Steve, 
the popular athlete, a dreamboat; Toni, a 
wealthy, beautiful competitor for Steve’s 
attentions. But this novel has a good deal 
to recommend it; it is simply written and 
it deals with problems that are of real 
importance to girls in early adolescence: 
being accepted, achieving something worth- 
while, developing one’s own talents. Should 
be especially helpful with the girl who is 
a retarded reader. 


Treece, Henry. VIKING’S SUNSET. Cri- 
terion. 1961. $3.50. 

This is the last book of a trilogy about 
Harald Sigurdson, a Viking chieftain. From 
the first novel in which Harald was a 
fifteen-year-old, we now find him married. 
As the story opens Harald and his friends 
are setting out after the plunderers of their 
village; these adventures at sea comprise 
the major part of the book. Lacking in 
adolescent characters, the book will appeal 
eter amd to those boys who read the earlier 

ooks and liked them. 


Case, Elinor. YANKEE TRAITOR, 

REBEL SPY. Westminster. 1961. 

An Illinois soldier, Charlie Castle, and 
his buddies fight with Sherman through 
Georgia to the start of the Union offensive 
against Atlanta. As the fighting progresses, 
Castle becomes convinced that his company 
commander is a rebel spy. The ensuing 
events find young Charlie accused of spy- 
ing (since he has a cousin in the rebel 
army) while the guilty captain continued 
aiding the enemy. By swift and daring 
pyrotechnics, Charlie and friends obtain his 
release and place the blame where it be- 
longs. In the denouement, Charlie faces a 
personal problem of conscience. The book 
would be enjoyed particularly by junior 
high boys. 

William E. Gardner 
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Tucker, Glenn. CHICAMAUGA: 
BLOODY BATTLE IN THE WEST. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1961. 

Chicamauga, in late summer, 1863, has 
been so overshadowed by the more famous 
Gettysburg that only Civil War buffs rec- 
ognize its name, much less its significance. 
Yet, judging from statements of survivors 
and observers, it must have been the most 
fiercely fought battle of the war. Tucker 
covers the topic completely in the style 
familiar to readers of his earlier Civil War 
books. Such a book runs the risk of being 
a dreary chronicle of major generals, bri- 
gades, and unfamiliar place names. What 
saves the nonexpert reader from such 
quicksand are Tucker’s personality sketches, 
fresh and vivid, of people from all levels 
of army life. This is adult reading well- 
suited to the interested and mature ado- 
lescent reader. 

W.E.G. 


Strong, Robert Hale. A YANKEE PIR- 
ATE’S CIVIL WAR; edited by Ashley 
Halsey. Henry Regnery. 1961. 

In the field of “previously unpublished 
memoirs,” Private Strong’s book is a stand- 
out. An Illinois farm boy, Strong was 
nineteen when his outfit was mustered in 
1862; characteristically, it was 18 months 
later when he first saw action with Sher- 
man’s army in Tennessee. His recollections 
(actually written some years after the war) 
describe army life from harassing unpop- 
ular officers to fighting through Georgia to 
the sea. The result is a fascinating story. 
Strong’s literary talents are strictly of the 
homespun variety, but they result in an 
unusual Civil War story of interest to 
good high school readers. 


WEG. 


Emery, Anne. THE POPULAR CROWD. 
Westminster. 1961. $2.95. 


While the structure, characterization, 
and dialogue of this novel are not out- 
standing, it can be recommended for its at- 
tempt to come to grips with two problems 
facing every adolescent girl—the recognition 
of one’s personal worth, and the problems 
of sexual love. Briefly, this is the story of a 
girl who becomes part of the Bier 
crowd, which makes her part of the “in” 
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group. Gradually she becomes aware of 
many of the superficialities in the character 
and makeup of the “crowd” and their effect 
on her own personality. At the end of the 
story she withdraws from the group and 
comes to discover the true meaning of per- 
sonal worth. Will be widely read, but only 
by girls. 


Summers, James L. GIFT HORSE. West- 
minster. 1961. $2.95. 

Alan Whitlock wants a car; his aunt 
presents him with a horse instead. His 
experiences with the horse, working during 
the summer, adjusting to his family, be- 
coming interested in a girl—all are rather 
breezily handled. The language is rather 
uneven, ranging from adolescent jargon to 
words that drove this reviewer to the dic- 
tionary (latigo). As with some of his other 
junior novels, Summers’ humor seems di- 
rected more at the adult level than at the 
adolescent. Some of the remarks about 
teachers will be lost on the adolescent 
reader, but gave this reviewer some 
chuckles. For boys, and girls interested in 
boys. 


Benary-Isbert, Margot. DANGEROUS 
SPRING. Harcourt, Brace. 1961. $3.25. 
This is another of Mrs. Benary’s fine 

books about people and problems during the 

last days of World War II and the occupa- 
tion of Germany. The end of the war is 
only days away; Karin Lorenz and her 
mother and younger brother come to 

Eberstein to stay with the disabled-dis- 

charged young minister, Helmut Lobelius. 

Karin falls deeply in love; the love is 

returned with mature restraint by Helmut. 

Major strengths of this well-told story are 

the logically-developed structure and the 

excellence of characterization. This story 
has romance without all of the trappin 
of glamor; mature adolescent girls should 
enjoy it. 


Willard, Barbara. IF ALL THE SWORDS 
IN ENGLAND. Clarion. 1961. $1.95. 
Edmund and Simon, twin sons, are or- 

phaned when their parents die at the hands 

of robbers. The boys are taken to serve 
with the King, whose steward feels that 
there is a place for only one of the boys, 
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Edmund. Simon goes to France to enter 
service with the King’s rival, Thomas 
Becket. Against this setting, the theme of 
devotion to duty is treated seriously. The 
strengths of this historical novel are a 
beauty and clarity of expression seldom 
found in the junior novel. 


Bayha, Anne. SONG OF THE WEEP- 
ING WILLOW. Chilton. 1961. $2.95. 


The story of an adolescent’s acceptance 
of responsibility for her own actions. Ellie 
Barnes returns from college to find her 
father ill, a stepmother running the house- 
hold, a younger sister running with a rather 
fast crowd. Taking a job as a church sec- 
retary opens new avenues for exploration 
of her own character; how she ee to 
realize that many of her problems are of 
her own making is the meat of the story. 
The main strength of this novel is the 
rather realistic portrayal of adolescent de- 
velopment in the characterization of Ellie; 
none of the other characters really come 
alive. 


Priddy, Frances. LET’S GO STEADY. 

Westminster. 1961. $2.95. 

For the beginning-to-go-steady crowd. 
The plot is little more than a light ro- 
mance consisting of the going-steady, break- 
ing-up, making-up of Pat and Kirk. Lacks 
the maturity of /t Could Happen to Any- 
one reviewed on these pages, but is designed 
to be read by younger adolescents. While 
the characters are fairly well developed, 
there is little real depth of characterization 
—one feels he might know characters like 
these, but not very well. A sprinkling of 
animals lends added interest. A girls-only 
kind of novel. 


Bontemps, Arna. ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF NEGRO FREEDOM. 
Dodd-Mead. 1961. 

Bontemps, in this latest addition to his 
fine collection of books on Negro life, 
traces the long struggle to achieve a more 
reasonable facsimile of equality of oppor- 
tunity, if not as yet the real article. The 
fight for freedom is told through short 
biographies of Negro leaders, from Doug- 
lass through Washington and DuBois, down 
to Bunche, Marshall, King, and Powell. The 
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author’s story is naturally sympathetic, but 
not sentimental—the leaders do not ask for 
pity nor appear pitiful, but rather proud 
and optimistic about the betterment of their 
people. This is an excellent book, useful 
with a number of literature units as well 


as in American history courses. 
W. E. G. 


Asimov, Isaac. WORDS FROM THE 

MYTHS. Houghton Mifflin. 1961. 

A book guaranteed to interest the reader 
in an exciting study of language. The 
author describes words from ancient myths 
of gods, goddesses, and the universe that 
are used in modern-day language. Useful 
in units on mythology or the study of 
language. 

Edith Kromer 


Bova, Ben. THE MILKY WAY GAL- 
AXY. Holt, Rinehart, Winston. 1961. 
$5.00. 

One of the many excellent books in the 
area of science which will appeal to readers 
of science fiction. The deductive logic used 
in arriving at the descriptions and theories 
about the stars, galaxy, and universe is ex- 
cellent and a real challenge to the reader. 
This is science material that can be recom- 
mended as good reading to the science- 
minded students. 

Clarence H. Boeck 


Ellacott, S. E. ROCKETS. Criterion. 1961. 
$3.50. 

For the boy who is interested in space, 
this book provides the historical develop- 
ment of rocketry. A revised edition, orig- 
inally written for British consumption. Part 
of the revision is the inclusion of several 
pages of pictures of modern rockets to 
which, unfortunately, no reference is made 
in the text. 


C. H. B. 


Lent, Henry B. MAN ALIVE IN OUTER 
SPACE. Macmillan. 1961. $3.00. 
An excellent and highly informative book 

for upper elementary and junior high school 

readers. The facts are presented in a most 
interesting organization. Terminology and 

“space flight” jargon are kept to an abso- 
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lute minimum without any loss of detail. 
While the book may lack lasting quality, 
(the first Mercury flights mentioned as 
coming events are already reality), this is 
good fare for less mature readers who 


want to be “in-the-know” about space. 
. H. B. 


Norton, Andre. RIDE PROUD, REBELS. 

World. 1961. 

Rebel Drew Rennie and his friends con- 
tinue a desperate and daring fight for the 
Confederacy even as they are weakened by 
lack of supplies, and retreat to final sur- 
render in the last days of the Civil War. 
For boys. 

&. 


McKown, Robin. PIONEERS IN MEN- 
TAL HEALTH. Dodd, Mead. 1961. 


Through the lives of dedicated people 
comes the powerful story of centuries of 
struggle to overcome superstition and mis- 
treatment of the mentally ill. Mature ado- 
lescent readers. 


E. K. 


Johnson, Annabel and Edgar. THE RES- 
CUED HEART. Harpet. 1961. $2.95. 


The Johnsons have a deserved reputation 
for earlier books dealing with frontier days. 
The Rescued Heart sets a sixteen-year-old 
heroine into a world of trailer camps and 
vagabonds and offers her new perspectives 
and insights. The story centers on two 
characters, provides a love interest, and 
will be of value to early high school age 
girls. Off-beat, competent. 


Hoyt, Edwin T. LOST STATESMEN. 
Reilly and Lee. 1961. $3.50. 


The best reason for recommending Lost 
Statesmen is its subject matter: ten men 
who wanted to be president but failed in 
their ambition. Such individuals as Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and Robert A. Taft are 
included. Style is between biography and 
Who’s Who; sensational aspects of these 
men’s lives are stressed. But high school 
students will find this easy going and a 
welcome relief from some of the longer 
biographies which confront them, 
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Marsh, Roy S. RUSTY. MacRae-Smith. 

1961. $2.95. 

Rusty, like Moog by the same author, 
is the story of the bond of loyalty between 
a dog and his master. Rusty is a stray— 
and a seeming coward at that—but he ulti- 
mately justifies the faith placed in him by 
Tom, his young master. The strength of 
the book lies in the characterization of 
Tom in his relationship with his pup. Should 
be popular with dog-lovers, which is just 
about everybody. 


Andrews, Mary Evans. HOSTAGE TO 
ALEXANDER. Longmans, Green. 1961. 


Young Damon of Rhodes, hostage to 
Alexander, follows his illustrious leader 
through colorful exotic lands, furious bat- 
tles and intrigue to conquer the largest 
empire ever known by the ancient “3 
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Frick, C. H. THE COMEBACK GUY. 

Harcourt. 1961. $3.00. 

Frick gives us another book useful for 
the less able readers who need easy, high- 
interest fiction. Thg author's forte is action; 
there is neither structural nor stylistic com- 
plication to inhibit an uncertain reader. 
Main character is Jeff, who fails of re- 
election as cheerleader because he has be- 
come overbearing and cocky. Alienated 
from former friends (and girlfriend) he 
turns to a new friend—“Magoo”—and a new 
outlet—pole vaulting. No surprises; the title 
tells the tale. Adult characters seem a 
species apart from the adolescent; relation- 
ships between the two species are unsatis- 
factory. A good bet for someone whose 
popularity bubble has been pricked. 


Fisher, Clay. NINO: THE LEGEND OF 
“APACHE KID.” Morrow. 1961. $3.50. 


Fisher makes legitimate claim to serious 
attention as recreator of the early frontier. 
This book should be an effective antidote 
for the western series books, will be enjoyed 
by adult readers as well. The fact-based 
story is told sharply and starkly. If concern 
for authentic detail sometimes interferes 
with the narrative, the character Nino 
emerges as real and poignant. Alienated 
from his adopted army friends, the Apache 
boy gets a reputation for outlawry. Un- 
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justly convicted of murder, Nino is a 
fugitive from the white man and a threat 
to his own people. His marriage, the death 
of his wife and son, and his own death 
complete his tragedy. The intervening 
episodes reveal much of notable frontier 
characters and reveal, too, the enduring 
friendship between Nino and his one ally. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE SER- 
IES. Corinth. 1961. 


This new paperback series consists of 
reprints of autobiographies or journals of 
early Americans, many of which were the 
equivalent of book-of-the-month selections 
in their own day. Representative titles are 
the bilingual edition of Columbus’ Four 
Voyages to The New World, the un- 
abridged exact reprint of the explorer’s. 
letters and other documents dealing with 
his famous voyages; and A Narrative of 
the Life of Mrs. Mary Jemison, a tale of 
captivity among the Shawnees and Sen- 
ecas. Each book contains a helpful intro- 
duction by a well-known scholar, although 
the text has no explanatory notes to pro- 
vide historical context or point up inac- 
curacies. 

The series is suitable only for the most 
advanced adolescent readers, but could be 
useful in units dealing with early literary 
style or original source material. 

Further information can be obtained from 
the Citadel Press, Inc., 222 Park Avenue 
South, New York 3, New York. 

W. E. G. 


Best, Herbert. CAROLINA GOLD. John 
Day. 1961. $3.25. 


Herbert Best’s contribution to the 
“Daughters of Valor” series is interesting, 
exciting reading. Young Eliza Lucas takes 
on the job of managing her father’s three 
plantations. She must find a crop which 
requires little acreage and produces high 
income: Eliza experiments with indigo. 
Setting and characterization are rich: Eliza’s 
mother, chronically ill, able to cope with 
problems, but usually choosing not to; 
Christopher Miles, penniless artist, inden- 
tured to Eliza; and a thorough-going rascal 
who pretends to serve the indigo cause. The 
Charleston area comes alive. Eliza certainly 
succeeds mightily but reasonably. Descrip- 
tions of Eliza as school mistress for the 
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plantation children and of the Charleston 
fire are vivid and revealing. Best’s few 
liberties with fact will not dismay early 
high school readers. 


Cohen, Florence Chanock. PORTRAIT OF 
DEBORAH. Messner. 1961. $2.95. 
This first novel is of more-than-ordinary 

interest. The heroine, a young pianist from 

Southside Chicago’s melting pot, is dislo- 

cated and must make her way in alien 

North Haven. Before moving, Deborah 

aspires to a musical scholarship; but North 

Haven brings bitterness and despair: Deb- 

orah gives up her music—almost as punish- 

ment to her parents. Interesting is the 
treatment of a Jewish girl in a non-Jewish 
community. Deborah’s North Haven friends 
are weak: they adhere to their parents’ 
standards, unwilling to be independent in 
matters of values, friendships, and careers. 
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Other aspects involve Deborah’s friend (a 
Negro) and beau (a Christian), in whose 
home she is unwelcome. Romance exits; 
music returns. Interesting portraits of two 
piano teachers, one kindly, the other a 
martinet. Early high school. 


Archibald, Joe. OUTFIELD ORPHAN. 

Macrae-Smith. 1961. 

This is the story of a portion of the life 
of Benjie Saddler, a nineteen-year-old 
southern Negro beginning his major league 
baseball career. Theme of coming to terms 
with himself is well-handled; Benjie learns 
to live with his problems and he is human 
enough to continue making mistakes. Ex- 
cept for an ending in which everything 
gets wrapped up a bit too neatly, this is 
excellent sports fare; as a character, Benjie 
will be remembered after the book is for- 
gotten. 


IS THERE ROOM FOR 
SHAKESPEARE IN 
YOUR CLASSROOM? 


Delighted teachers everywhere are bring- 
ing Shakespeare to their classroom through 
the use of an expert, inexpensive teaching 
aid by Robert Ornstein. 


“SHAKESPEARE IN THE CLASSROOM” 


Introduce your students to Shakespeare by giving them a firsthand 
acquaintance with the very life which he immortalized, by demon- 
strating the superb organization of thought, feeling, and imagery in 
his passages, and revealing to them the dramatic personalities of his 
characters. Shakespeare in the Classroom will help you do this and 
more too! It contains 14 photographs and a carefully selected bibli- 
ography which covers other aspects of Shakespeare's life which could 
be of immediate value in the teaching of his plays. 


$1.50 for members 


Regardless of price listed elsewhere 


Order from: 


$1.75 for nonmembers 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Teacher Load in English, (S), Monte S. Nor- 
ton, 107 

Teaching Materials, John R. Searles, 65, 143, 
222, 296, 375, 642 

Teaching Poetry to an Unpoetical Age— A 
Junior High School Unit, Eric W. Johnson, 
542 

Teaching the Gifted to Teach Themselves, 
Regina Heavey, 39 

Teaching The Red Badge of Courage, William 
McColly, 534 

Theatre Without a Stage: An Educational Ex- 
periment, Emile G. McAnany, 551 

Two Jobs of English Teachers, The, Fred H. 
Stocking, 159 

There’s Wide Reading for Your Students at 
the End of “Reading Rainbows”! (S), Ellen 
Lamar Thomas, 558 

They Know Not Dickens, (S), Harry K. Hut- 
ton, 276 

This World of English: Language and Liter- 
ature, Thomas Jarrett, 54, 130, 207, 285, 353, 
633 

This World of English: The Profession, An- 
thony L. Tovatt and Arno Jewett, 51, 126, 
204, 281, 349, 630 

This Worked with a Low-Ability Group, (S), 
Laura Greene, 272 

Towards a Rationale for Teachers of Writing 
and Speaking, Karl R. Wallace, 384 

Two for the Money: The Current British 
Television Scene, (The Public Arts), Alfred 
P. Holman, 635 

Unit on Satire for Junior High School, A, 
(S), George Hillocks, Jr., 338 

Venture into Extra-Curricular English, A, (S), 
Norma K. Kelly, 46 

Weekly Theme with a New Twist, A, (S), 
Frank Dunn, 109 


What Do They Really Want to Read? (S), 


Mary L. Smith and Isabel V. Eno, 343 

What Has Happened to Written Composition? 
Joseph Mersand, 231 

What High School Students Say about Good 
Books, Nick Aaron Ford, 539 

What Is Good Teaching of Written Compo- 
sition? Helen F. Olson, 238 

What's in Huckleberry Finn? Sherwood Cum- 
mings, 1 

“What Thou Lovest Well Remains,” Ruth G. 
Strickland, 71 

What Went Wrong? Brian C. McKinney, 472 

Who Can Learn Grammar? Richard A. Meade, 
87 

Who Needs It? (S), Jackie Mallis, 624 

William Styron: An Interim Appraisal, Mel- 
vin J. Friedman, 149 


Your Next Book Report, Jerome Carlin, 16 
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LaBrant 
Organization... 


Experience... 
Confidence... 


... the stepping stones to 
successful oral communication 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


Books 1-6 


Painter 
Jameson 
Rose 


Baldridge 


Stimulates Confidence 


. .. by encouraging the student to speak about problems, 
questions, and emotions of interest to him. The YOUR 
LANGUAGE series discourages the mechanical —— 
in the student speak easily, logically, and 
vividly. 


Anderson 


Guyol 


Affords Speaking Experience 


. . . by introducing situations students can act out, sug- 
gesting group research projects, illustrating parliamentary 
procedure through committees and elections, and familiar- 
izing students with various speaking situations. 


Encourages Organization 


. . . by helping students learn how to speak effectively in 
formal and informal situations. The YOUR LANGUAGE 
series offers many helpful suggestions on making speeches, 
preparing reports, taking part in panel discussions, making 
introductions, and leading group discussions. 


Grades 
7-12 


School Division 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 Corte Madera, California 
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Infotming the Pybii. 
apoyt the E,gji,h 
Langlade 


A Report by the Committee on Methods of Working 
with the Public of the National Council of Teachers 
of English 


scar M. Haugh, Chairman 


Published this Fall 


One very important obligation of every teacher 
is to inform the public about the important job 
he is doing. This bulletin gives practical infor- 
mation about methods of public relations that 
have been successfully used on a national scale. 
The appendix contains sample news stories and 
editorials used in the past to channel informa- 
tion about the school to the public and to pro- 
vide coverage that is comprehensive, continu- 
ous, and constructive. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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LIFESAVERS 


FOR BOB: "I hate to read!" 

FOR MARGE: "I can't understand what | read!" 

FOR DICK: "Give me the funnies!" 

FOR SUE: "English is like Greek to me!" 

AND: for the other slow learners and reluctant readers 
in your classes— 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 
Grades 7-12 
Colton - Davis - Hanshaw 


This textbook-workbook series was especially designed to make it easier for your slow 
learners to develop language skills. Grades 7 and 8 have a fourth-fifth grade level of 
vocabulary and sentence structure, and Grades 9-12 have a fifth-sixth grade level. 


TEEN-AGE TALES 

BOOKS 1-6 BOOKS A and B 

Coming in 1962: BOOK C 

Strang - Roberts - Heavey - Stewart - Barbe - Melnik 


Reluctant readers suddenly find themselves sitting down with a book—and liking it. 
That's what happens when they meet TEEN-AGE TALES. The stories are all short. They 
mirror teen-age interests. Books 1-6 have a fifth-sixth grade reading level, and Books 
A, B, and C have a third grade reading level. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICE: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 LONDON W. C. 1 TORONTO 2-8 
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